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BY ARTHUR MCEWEN 


HE Trust is turning things topsy turvy; it is the great 
modern revolutionist. The trusts make much more 
rapid progress than popular comprehension of them 
does. The capitalization of these trade combinations 
proceeds not by millions but by billions. Everybody 
sees that they are engrossing the national resources and 
the business of the country—that in confederation with 
the railroad companies, they form a power with which 
individual competition is impossible and against which 
the existing machinery of the law is impotent. Alarm 
and anger are widespread, and spreading. 

In reality the trust is not evil. It is not an excres- 
cence, but a normal product of modern conditions—a legitimate child 
of steam and electricity. To exclaim against the trust’s existence, and 
to endeavor to restore the business conditions to which it has succeeded, 
is as sensible as it would be were New York, after building the Brook- 
lyn bridge, to fall into a rage because people used it to cross the river 
in preference to the ferry steamers. 

The popular anti-trust sentiment is the rioting against the introduc- 
tions of the spinning jenny over again. The trusts are as truly a labor 
saving development as is any device which in any factory does that by 
machinery which before was done by hand. 

Evolution in the business domain under our civilization is as ruth- 
less as in the animal world. The death dealing law of the survival of 
the fittest for the environment is inexorable. Superfluous animals die 
dumbly ; men are able to give voice to their sufferings and to protest 
against fate. The sky is brass equally to each. But the suasion of com- 
petition prevails over pity, which is a humane sentiment, and humane 
sentiments are incompatible with business success. Quarrel with this 
and you quarrel with modern civilization. 

Wherever a field exists in which there is competition among those 
following the same business, the invitation to the trust formers—to 
the business men of largest brain and energy—is irresistible. Business 
sense dictates the formation of a trust as imperatively as business sense 
enjoins two hatters or two grocers in the same block to cease rivalry 
and go into partnership. 

To the popular mind, the trusts are as new and nearly as terrifying 
as the mounted conquistadores of Cortez were to the Mexicans who had 
never even seen a horse. And the popular weapons with which the 
trust is met are as impotent as were the bows and lances of the warriors 
of Montezuma. ‘The trusts are an invasion, but these commercial con- 
quistadores are of our own breeding—like the savages of civilization 
who swarm in our slums, a necessary product of our accepted social 

conditions, for which nobody and everybody is responsible. 

The evils which accompany the trust’s business activities are as evi- 
dent as is the havoc wrought by a runaway horse or locomotive. The 
end of business is to make money, and business takes the line of least 
resistance. Whatever the trust wants from legislators, courts, assessors, 
and public prosecutors it will get if it can, and pay for it. It will buy 
exemption from molestation by bosses when it must. It will concern 
itself in elections the outcome of which has bearing on its pocket. It 
will subsidize newspapers, bribe voters, and spread corruption wherever 
duty, duty to its own financial interests, leads. 

The system of corruption must break down, or society will; and 
society is much too rugged to succumb to a disease which everybody 
feels is preventable. 

Socialism is a word of horrific import to the property possessing 
classes, and as the gentlemen of the trusts have more property than 


anybody else they are proportionately severe in their disapproval of 
tendencies which betoken a departure from the strictest form of indi- 
vidualism in the world beyond their own sphere. Yet in their present 
unrestraint the trusts stand for the most forbidding and injurious kind 
of socialism—a socialism not for the public good, but for private profit, 
the “communism of pelf” at which President Cleveland aimed his anim- 
adversion. It is obvious that that sort of socialism cannot be enduring 
in a democracy. A force which has overturned thrones, put nobility 
out of date, and given the race the now rooted ideal of the government 
for the people instead of the people for the government, is not to be 
thwarted by aggregations of mere men of business, who are neither 
planted in the soil, nor buttressed by tradition, nor blessed by the 
church, nor stayed by the superstition of the ages. The trust has no 
crown on its head, no order on its breast, no garter on its leg, no ven- 
erable coat of arms on its coach or safe. It is as new as the telephone, 
and no more sacred than a ton of coal. 

The trust itself points the way to its conquest. By demonstrating 
the power of associated effort for business ends it is teaching the public 
the necessity for associated social effort—enforcing the need for the 
extension of the domain in which society as a whole should supplant 
the individual and the corporation. 

The trust is giving us a proletariat as a by-product, the most signif- 
icant, important, and useful of its manufactures. Men do not need in 
this republic to be reduced to grinding want in order to become prole- 
taires in their political spirit. Whoever has been reduced in circum- 
stances and social importance by the trust becomes the trust’s enemy— 
a proletaire for political purposes. The victims smart, and fear for 
their children in a future which seems to them to belong to the trust. 
The trust is bringing together classes hitherto separated in sentiment, 
and informing them with a common hostility to the predatory rich. The 
minor men-of business the myriads of clerks, and all those coolies of 
commerce who are privileged to wear white shirts while earning their 
living, like to possess the “upper class” feeling, and are commonly more 
capitalistic in their prejudices than capitalists themselves. Their native. 
attitude toward manual laborers is that of the household servants of 
the South toward the brawnier field hands. The widening of the space 
between the rich and the poor, and the steadily increasing difficulty of 
rising from the status of an employee to that of an employer, for all 
save the exceptionally able or fortunate, necessarily tend to awaken 
the underlings of trade to a perception of the identity of their lot and 
interest with those of the workingmen. In the professions radicalism 
is already epidemic. The thousands of young men, mostly ambitious, 
turned out each year by the universities, in great part find themselves 
in the situation of Danton, who made his red mark so broadly on 
France. ‘The Revolution came,” said he, “and I, and all like me, 
threw themselves into it. The ancien regime forced us to do so by pro- 
viding a good education for us without providing an opening for our 
talents.” The many are taught by the public schools to read, and 
the Declaration of Independence, with its doctrine of equality, is a livin 
document to them. Against the gross inequality in the distribution of 
wealth, against the rule of federated money divorced from any movine 
sense of public responsibility, a rebellion is fermenting. As Taine savs 
of France’s final revolt in 1789, against the trust of the nobility, which 
had lasted for a thousand years: “It is the republican spirit. The en- 
tire middle class, artists, employees, curates, physicians, attorneys, ad- 
vocates, the lettered and the journalists, all are won over to it; and its 
aliment consists of the worst as well as the worthiest passions. ambi- 
tion, envy, craving for liberty, zeal for the public welfare, and the con- 
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sciousness of right.” Though the trust is the 
offspring of modern conditions, and is doing 
its share in the evolution toward a higher civ- 
ilization, there is no reason why the community 
should artificially aid its undue develop- 
ment—feed it with tariffs and suspend civil 
and criminal statutes in its favor. ‘That is to 
arm with extra horns and tusks the fittest 
newcomer for war upon the old occupants of 
the habitat, whose changing environment is al- 
ready killing them off. The prosecutions which 
end in decisions that are evaded, and the pop- 
ular rancor whose voice swells in portentous 
volume, are not to be counted as useless. Be- 
fore the engine can move there must be plenty 
of fire under the boiler. Ninety per cent of 
the coal’s heat is wasted, to be sure, but the re- 
maining ten per cent makes the steam that 
does the work. Along with direct assaults 
with blows and arrows, futile but educating, 
there is springing up out of human need a 
movement that is destined to break the trusts 
to harness. The celerity with which proposals 
have become popular that not long ago were 
ranked as flagrantly socialistic, and therefore 
deemed un-American, impracticable and 
wicked, bewilders the old-fashioned and scares 
the timorous. What were dismissed twenty 
or a dozen years ago as the vagaries of doc- 
trinaires or the schemes of hare-brained rad- 
icals, are becoming commonplaces of political 
platforms. Classes once exempt from sympa- 
thy with innovation and by tradition and in- 
stinct of defenders of the sacredness of prop- 
erty are now proletaires in sentiment. They 
have felt the pinch. Everywhere the masses, 
and in alliance with them the superior intelli- 
gence that is not insensible to the obligation 
of public spirit, are favorable to municipal 
ownership of public utilities—street railroads, 
gas plants, and water works. 

This is the road along which the people must 
march to do conquering battle with the trusts. 
If street railroads, why not other railroads? 
The nationalization of the country’s high- 
ways must precede the subjugation of the 
trusts as anti-social agencies. While the rail- 


roads remain in private hands, they will of 


commercial necessity confederate with the 
trusts, and together the two will continue to 
appropriate the power of government as a 
shield under which to exert the spoliating 
power of monopoly. 

Socialism? Assuredly; as socialistic as the 
trusts themselves, with the difference that the 
object is public good, not private profit. The 
stream of modern tendency, the democratic 
movement, is not to be stayed seriously by a 
fire of paper pellets. Names of injurious im- 
port interfere with it no more than appeals to 
conscience and generous sentiment interfere 
with the exactions of the trusts. Self interest 
is regnant in human affairs. If municipal own- 
ership of public franchises and the nationaliza- 
tion of the highways do not sufficiently check 
the growth of the tumor of inordinate private 
fortunes, there will be further advances along 
the socialistic road. What is happening in over- 
crowded England, where the land question has 
entered practical politics, will happen here. 
The things which experience teaches must be 
done in order to give opportunity to the com- 
mon man, and to preserve free government, 
will be done. And each forward step will 
make the next easier. Palliative reforms will 
give way to uprootings. The taxing power 
will be exerted to remove from the category 
of private property whatever by remaining pri- 
vate property harmfully affects the commu- 
nity. There will always remain plenty of 
things to buy and sell. The negro has ceased 
to be an article of commerce, and buccaneering 
has been abolished, but capital in this day 
makes no complaint that its field is thereby 
distressingly cramped. 

Association of effort—that is the principle 
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which has worked the material miracles of this 
century. It has at the end of the century 
given us its wealth gathering masterpiece in 
the trust, and it is synchronously, but much 
more slowly, evolving the political trust, the 
closer union of the community for the attain- 
ment of common benefits. Until this trust 
overtakes the others, we shall naturally have 
the spectacle of the public welfare being sacri- 
ficed at many points to private welfare. 

Fundamental changes do not accomplish 
themselves swiftly. At best the complex forces 
of conservatism, of resistance, are so powerful 
that the community movement will proceed 
at a snail’s pace when measured by the desire 
of those who suffer under existing conditions, 
yet it will advance at a gallop relatively to 
the economic revolutions of the past. The 
world goes by steam now. Where there is man- 
hood suffrage, with as high an average of pros- 
perity as in the United States, the changes 
may reasonably be expected to accomplish 
themselves with a minimum of heat and de- 
structive disturbance. 

This evolutionary revolution is inevitable. 
For what is the alternative? Is it thinkable 
that a democracy armed with the ballot, and 
energized by the instinct of self preservation, 
will sink into lethargy and accept poverty for 
the mass and opulence for the few? The trust 
itself is the pillar of fire by night and pillar of 
smoke by day which reveals the road out of the 
economic wilderness in which the harassed 
and confused democracy for the historical mo- 
ment finds itself. 

Se 
Things Worth Hnowing 


A great character is like a magnet. Its influence 
may be unseen, but it is none the less powerful. Men 
as spontaneously pay homage to genuine excellence 
as they draw breath. 

The man who has mastered himself is always a 
prince, whatever his environment. Others who have 
fought the same battles know the struggles that 
were necessary to attain that mastery, and respect 
the character that could not be overthrown by them. 

Those who have not mastered themselves cannot 
master their environment, and they recognize in the 
man of self-control that character which they have 
fought for and failed to gain, and involuntarily bow 
before that which is superior. 

GENIUS ¥Y. CHARACTER. 

Although genius always commands admiration, 
character never fails to command respect. The 
former is a brain product—the latter is a heart pro- 
duct, and in the long run it is the heart that rules 
in life rather than the brain. “As a man thinketh 
in his heart so is he,’ said the great teacher. That 
is the kind of thinking that dominates his conduct, 
hence the imperative unecessity of right ideals and 
the inestimable value of right inspiration. Show me 
what a man does and T will tell you what he believes. 

MONEY-GETTING AS AN END. 

The man whose heart is set on money-getting 
cannot be other than sordid. His thoughts are on 
the earth. He has no goal in life that is worth while. 
The man whose heart is set upon the attainment of 
lofty character—who loves to work that he may 
make the most of himself and help others to make 
the most of themselves—is a king among men. If we 
know such a man we love him. When he dies the 
world will still be in debt to him. His life is worth 
while. 

NATIONS LIKE MEN. 

And what is true of a man is true of a nation. 
Said the great Luther: “The prosperity of a nation 
depends not upon the abundance of its revenues, 
nor the strength of its fortifications, nor upon the 
beauty of its public buildings; but it consists in the 
number of its cultivated citizens and its men of 
education, enlightenment and character. Here are 
to be found its true character. Here are to be found 
its true interests, its chief strength, its highest 
power.” 

A nation’s business is not industry and commerce 


first, intelligence and morals afterwards; but it is 
character and character-building first, and after- 
wards such an administration of industry and com- 
merce as will not interfere with character-building, 
but on the other hand will contribute most power- 
fully to it. We assert this even though it be an 
arraignment of Christendom as it is constituted to- 
day. 
TWO PICTURES. 

It is of the utmost importance that other ideals 
be placed before our people than those of getting 
money for the sake of having money. What more 
pitiful a picture than that whose lights and shades 
are made up of avarice, fraud, injustice and selfish- 
ness, with its background of thriftlessness, improv- 
idence and poverty, as they are everywhere being 
thrown on the canvas by the inordinate lovers of 
gain, who control our civilization and convert it into 
a money-making and money-hoarding device? 

Contrast with this that other picture whose lights 
and shades are made up of generosity, honesty, jus- 
tice, and self-sacrifice, with its background of uni- 
versal thrift, economy, comfort, and plenty and an- 
swer the question if you can,—“Why have the people 
given themselves over so much to the admiration 
of the first picture rather than the second?” 

Shall we not study more carefully the outlines, 
the lights and the shades, the perspective and con- 
stituting elements of the latter picture? Shall we 
not master its details and make it our business and 
chief delight to meditate upon its teachings? Shall 
we not hang it in our homes, our picture galleries, 
our stores and our shops, that those who have never 
seen its marvellous beauty may gain some faint con- 
ception of those things in life that are worth while, 
and catching inspiration from the new ideal march 
forward, a mighty, invincible army, toward its swift 
realization? Forest W. Beers. 

* kK Ok 
Impossibilities of Steam 


In Fielden’s Magazine for January, Mr. George 
Halliday points out that from the days of the Phe- 
nicians until the beginning of the nineteenth century 
no progress had been made in shipbuilding or ship- 
propulsion. Progress began when William Syming- 
ton fitted a Watt’s engine to drive the steam paddle- 
wheel of the Charlotte Dundas. Although the boat 
was propelled at only six miles an hour, it marked 
the beginning of the marine engineering which, at 
the close of the century, enabled the Viper to reach 
the record speed of 42 miles an hour, and the 
Deutschland to rush across the Atlantic in 5 days, 
11 hours and 45 minutes. The greatest improvements 
were made in the introduction of iron as_ ship- 
building material by John Laird, the use of the 
screw propellers and of high pressures of steam. Mr. 
Halliday tells the story of Dr. Lardner’s lecture 
upon “Transatlantic Steam Navigation.” The Great 
Western had just been built, and the worthy doctor 
demonstrated the utter impossibility of crossing the 
Atlantic under steam alone. He said: 

“Let them take a vessel 1,600 tons, provided with 
400 horse-power. The vessel must carry a burden 
of 1,748 tons. He thought it would be a waste of 
time, under all the circumstances, to say much more 
to convince them of the inexpediency of attempting 
a direct voyage to New York, for in this case 2,080 
miles was the longest run a steamer could encounter ; 
at the end of that distance she would require a relay 
of coals. We have as an extreme limit of 
a steamer’s practicable voyage without receiving a 
relay of coals a run of 2,000 miles.’ She sailed on 
April 8, 1838, taking 850 tons of coal on board, and 
arrived at full speed in the afternoon of April 23, 
having made the passage in 15 days, and with 200 
tons of coal left in her bunkers.” 

x ok Ox 
Welaka, Fla., March 5, root. 
Mr. Gaylord Wilshire, Los Angeles, Cal. : 

Dear Comrade: Some well meaning friend sent 
me a copy of your CHALLENGE, which I appreciate 
very highly. As an old reader of the Appeal, I do 


sincerely wish you the well-deserved success. I en- 
close money order for one year’s subscription. 
Fraternally yours, E. Hurwner, Sr. 
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The Right of Free Speech 


“Go Hire a Hall” and “Keep Off the Grass” are signs that will soon greet 
the eyes of agitators who have been in the habit of making free use of the band 
stand in Central Park to the exclusion of all other classes. The police have 
been trying for several months to drive the agitators from this breathing spot, 
put Chief Elton has found the agitator to be a difficult proposition to handle. 
The courts have stood by him on the ground that the constitution guarantees 
to every man freedom of thought and speech. 

H. Gaylord Wilshire was arrested last November on a charge of disturbing 
the peace while addressing a crowd in Central Park. He was tried in Justice 
Morgan’s court, and the latter discharged the prisoner because the ordinance 
under which the police tried to secure his conviction was held to be defective. 
Petitions protesting against the use of Central Park by agitators were presented 
to the Council two weeks ago by citizens who have displayed an interest in mak- 
ing this centrally located resort a family gathering place. These petitions were 
referred to the board of police commissioners, and by that body referred to Chief 
of Police Elton. 

At the meeting of the council yesterday the chief recommended that a new 
ordinance be passed, promising to get rid of the agitators if clothed with power 
to do so. The matter was referred to the city attorney at the forenoon session 
of the Council with instructions to prepare a new ordinance and at the after- 
noon session it was presented and taken up and passed under a suspension of 
the rules. It is now probable that the agitators who have been holding forth 
in Central Park will accuse the city law-makers of acting with undue haste in 
passing an ordinance without giving them a chance to be heard. The Council, 
however, had not forgotten its experience with the mediums and phrenologists 
of a week ago, and it was determined to pass the measure without giving the 
agitators a chance to talk the thing to death. 

The ordinance passed yesterday provides that no person shall hold, conduct 
or address any public assemblage, meeting or gathering, or take part in any 
public debate in any of the parks of Los Angeles without a permit from the 
board of park commissioners. Any person guilty of violating the ordinance is 
deemed to be guilty of misdemeanor and may be fined in a sum not exceeding 
$50, or may be imprisoned for a term not exceeding fifty days. It is probable 
that some seeker after fame may test the constitutionality of the measure by 
having himself arrested. 


The above from the Los Angeles Herald, of March 19, refers to 
the ordinance the text of which I give in another column. 

After the passage of the ordinance I spoke in Central Park and 
defied the city to have me arrested. No interference being met with 
I stated that I would again be on hand and make another speech the 
following day (March 2oth last) at 4:30 in the afternoon, and re- 
quested the police to be on hand to enforce the ordinance and arrest 
me, as I did not wish a second disappointment. ‘The speech was made, 
and again no arrest. It’s very hard to make a martyr of yourself when 
there are no executioners, and I now resign the task to others. I have 
no doubt that the police will arrest some one some day for speaking, 
and when they do, the constitutionality of the ordinance will be contested 
in the courts. 

The burden of my speech was to the effect that it was a dangerous 
experiment, closing down the social safety valve of free speech. ‘That 
the time was sure soon to come when there would be a serious unem- 
ployed agitation in this city as well as other cities in the United States. 
That the hungry ones would want to express their dissatisfaction, and 
that the suppression of this expression was sure to result in serious 
trouble. That after the damage was done, it would be too late to cry 
over spilt milk. I have made a good many prophecies that have come 
true, but, nevertheless, I am not regarded as much of a prophet in my 
own town. However, this is proverbial. 

But Iam not discouraged. I will now make another prophecy, viz., 
there will be a day come in Los Angeles, when the people who are now 
the first to clap their hands in approval at the suppression of agitators 
in general, and of me in particular, will be the very ones who will be 
down on their knees begging us to intercede between them and what 
they will call the mob. They are having their day now; mine is in the 
future. Let me ask the citizens of this city if they can name one other 
single “business” man in this city who stands in the same relation of 
trust and confidence to the working class of this city that I do. Is 
there a single holder of any political office who is on the same plane 
with me in this regard? I have been speaking and writing in this city 
for twelve years upon exactly the same lines that I am writing today. 
If 1am such a fool and freak as some would like people to think, then 
the people here are bigger fools, else nearly 4000 supposedly intelligent 
citizens of the Sixth congressional district of California would not have 
voted to send me to congress last election. This suppression of free 
speech is a most suicidal course for the “respectable classes” to take. 
If there is no grievance then there is no danger in agitation. If there 
is a grievance then the sooner it is ventilated and removed the better. 
Just now I admit there is no particular grievance. ‘The general griev- 
ance (that of poverty) is always with us, but it is not today in any 
special evidence. However, everybody knows that prosperity is not 
always with us. Even today the Trades Council of this city is issuing 
a warning against ten coming here to find work. When the next 
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period of depression sets in, will the Council allow agitation meetings 
in the park? Certainly they will never make such a confession of weak- 
ness. Ifthe present ordinance is upheld by the courts, it simply means 
that speaking will stop until the people who want to have such meetings 
have increased to such numbers that they will have the strength to 
insist upon their rights. If it happens that a political contest is on 
about that time, they will vote for such candidates as will represent their 
ideas, but if an election is not on and conditions are ripe, people enough 
may be found who will possibly take matters into their own hands.- It 
seems to me as a matter of policy, it is a mistake for the “respectables” 
to let the mob discover its strength. Let free speech be made a gift, 
and it will not think much of its prowess in getting it. Let it win it, 
not by some court proceedings, but by the force of numbers, and I 
predict that the “‘respectables”’ will wish they had given it freely, rather 
than have it wrested from them. However, the Council is committed. 
I don’t blame them. ‘They are expressing the general wish of those 
that sent them there. It is true they would not dare pass such an ordi- 
nance just before an election. The old Council did not dare do it. The 
people must have to feel the shoe pinch before they will know that they 
need a voice to cry. When it does pinch, and pinch it will and must, 
I have no fear that there will not be a yowl, but I do have a fear that 
that yow! will not have as soft a note as it might if it were not muzzled. 
Many will read this and think it all a joke. They think this whole 
agitation for free speech a joke. They think Socialism a joke. Yes, 
Some people 


it is comedy in the sense that it is but a step to tragedy. 
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The Competitive System 


Editor CHALLENGE: I have noticed with surprise 
that all public speakers, editors and essayists who 
have anything to say in opposition to the so-called 
trusts, uniformly base their opposition on the fact, 
as they claim, that the trusts destroy “competition” 
as though this was an unpardonable sin and crime. 

I can comprehend how a person who has not 
studied the subject and knowing of no better scheme 
of business, could think that it was absolutely nec- 
essary to preserve competition; but how any man 
who professes to be a leader of the people in poli- 
tics, religion, or in any other way, can think so, I 
cannot comprehend. 

I cannot help suspecting the competency or sin- 
cerity of such a man, for to me the so-called com- 
petitive system (although it has no claim to be called 
a system at all, being utterly without any system, 
plan or principle), is the vilest fraud that ever 
dominated the minds and lives of men. 

Here is part of my indictment against this sys- 
tem: 

1. It is the greatest promoter of wrong and crime 
that the human mind ever conceived of and put into 
practice. 

2. It is completely antagonistic to the very basic 
principle of organized society, and is wholly inimical 
to it in every true sense, disorganizing it and over- 
turning it just so far as it is permitted to do so. 

3. It causes enormous and criminal wastes, where 
otherwise there would be plenty and to spare, for 
ali, under any proper and rational system of busi- 
ness. 


4. It is a colossal and vicious failure, has become 
a “back number,” and cannot be rehabilitated, and 
to try and rehabilitate it would be going backward 
and relapsing into barbarism. 

There are a number of other counts, but perhaps 
the above will do for a starter. --As I must be brief, 
I will only glance at some of the reasons why the 
above is shown to be true. 


Now as to count No. 1, Saint Paul said, “the love 
of money is the root of all evil,’ which is another 
way of saying that selfishness is the cardinal sin. 
Webster defines crime to be the breaking of either 
divine or human law. To do evil is to break the 
divine law, and is frequently to break some human 
law. 

Competition furnishes the most overmastering in- 
centive to break every law both human and divine. 
It is a direct, continuing and persistent appeal to 
the basest and most brutal instincts of mankind. 
It tends wholly to deprave and debase men and 
drag them down. 

It teaches and promotes selfishness and every- 
thing that is vile and contemptible in human nature. 

It is absolutely opposed to everything that is ele- 
vating or ennobling. Not one kind or generous 
emotion was ever called forth by it. It sets every 
man’s hand against every other man, and keeps up 
a perpetual war and antagonism between all com- 
petitors. It has called forth and exhausted every 
trick and fraud that the human mind, instigated by 
the devil, could devise to secure advantage over each 
other. It has caused the adulteration and poison- 
ing of 90 per cent of all the prepared food in the 
United States. In the article of flour alone, it is 
stated that some of it is adulterated to the extent of 
over 40 per cent with a poisonous substance of 
which is would take over 150 pounds to furnish 
enough nutriment to sustain a laboring man for one 
day. 

What crime can be conceived of that equals that 
of the wretches who deliberately poison the food of 
millions of their fellow creatures, merely to get the 
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advantage of competitors and make money for them- 
selves ? 

To competition may be, and has been, charged the 
commission of every crime from murder to false 
swearing. At least 90 per cent of all crime is di- 
rectly caused by it, and the other ten per cent is 
due to the selfishness engendered by it. 

As to count 2. Society is organized expressly to 
promote the mutual benefit of its members. It rests 
solely upon the God-given principle of co-operation, 
which alone promotes mutual benefits and secures 
harmony and love. Co-operation and competition 
are exact opposites and cannot be reconciled. The 
one is of God, and the other comes straight from Sa- 
tan. Competition is Satan’s most efficient instru- 
ment for destroying the souls and bodies of men, 
as it appeals to all their worst passions which cause 
all the crimes and oppression which are perpe- 
trated by and upon them. Co-operation is an ever- 
lasting principle, while competition is a mere chaos 
of expedients and makeshifts, utterly discordant to 
right and justice. Competition is, therefore, inim- 
ical to the true foundations of society, introducing 
as it does discord and confusion, and overturning 
it so far as it is permitted to exist. If unchecked 
it would cause the complete destruction of society 
and leave us nothing but confusion and anarchy. 

As to No. 3. Prof. Parsons of the Boston Law 
School, an eminent statistician, has recently made 
careful investigations and estimates of the wastes 
and losses caused by competition, and concludes that 
from thirty to forty billions of dollars are thus an- 
nually lost and wasted in this country. That is, 
about $500 to $600 to every man, woman and child 
in the United States is thus annually lost that 
might be saved by any proper system of business. 
This is equal to from $2500 to $3000 for every fam- 
ily in this country, and if properly distributed would 
make every living human being in it comfortable, 
not to say rich. This, I say, is criminal waste, and 
shows more thoroughly than anything else the utter 
wrong and imbecility of our competitive “system.” 

As to No. 4. It is an oft-repeated fact, founded 
upon well accredited statistics, that 95 persons in 
every 100 who undertake to do business under this 
beautiful “system” are driven into bankruptcy, pov- 
erty and distress. The “big fish” have ever “eaten 
up the little fish.” The trusts are bringing this fact 
home to us now, they being the logical outcome of 
such a system, and merely the finale wherein the 
“big fish” complete the process that has been going 
on for centuries, and finish what is left of the “little 
fish.” If these trusts succeed in making the murder- 
ous character of the competitive system which we 
have been worshiping so long plain to all, and 
thereby secure its overthrow and destruction, thus 
securing deliverance for millions who would other- 
wise become its ignorant but willing victims, they 
will at least have done mankind one invaluable 
service, whatever else may be said of them. 


“Ring out, wild bells, to the wild sky, 
The flying cloud, the frosty light; 

‘Old Comp.’ is dying in the night; 
Ring out, wild bells, and let him die.” 


“Ring out a ‘swiftly’ dying cause, 
And ancient forms of party strife; 
Ring in the noble modes of life, 
With sweeter manners, purer laws.” 


Orlando, Florida. —W. C. GREEN. 
oe 


My English Bailiwich 


[Salford is the English constituency where the 
Socialists in 1895 decided to have me stand for Par- 
liament. After accepting the nomination business 
affairs compelled me to leave England and give up 
the candidacy. The English law provides that a 
man is an Englishman if his grandfather was born 
in England, and that is how I was eligible as a can- 
didate. I was born in Ohio, my father in Maine, 
my grandfather near Wiltshire, in England.—H. G. 
W.]. 


Salford, England, Feb. 23. 1901. 

Accept thanks for sample copy 
“Tt’s great.” “Let the nation 

May you be speedily suc- 


Dear Comrade: 
of THe CHALLENGE. 
own the trusts,’ say I. 


cessful, so that other wrongs may be attacked and 
righted. During the past twelve months we have sent 
two good members (S. D. F-ers) to the united States 
of America, and hope they will help to push the old 
car of progress along. Shall be pleased to hear from 
you always and put CHALLENGE on our club-room 
table, at 43 Trofford Road, Salford. 


Yours fraternally, T. M. Purves. 


[Will send CHALLENGE with pleasure.—Ep. CHAL- 
LENGE. | 
Subok ies 


The Banner Box 


Leesville, Tex., March 15, Igor. 
Mr. H. Gaylord Wilshire, Los Angeles, Cal. : 

Comrade: I enclose herewith 50 cents for which 
send THe CHALLENGE to J. W. Peebles, Leesville, 
Texas. I think it probable that I can secure you 
more subscribers in the future. I have sent in more 
than 40 subscriptions to the Appeal to Reason during 
the last few months. ‘This part of the country is 
ripe for Socialism. Hundreds of good men are 
hopelessly looking for a way out of the present com- 
petitive hell, and if we can get a few copies of THE 
CHALLENGE coming regularly once a week, the plutes 
will hear from us in about 1902. This is the banner 
Socialist box in the county. The Social Democrats 
having polled 48 votes out of a total of 300 in the 
November election. I think that is a very good 
showing, considering that it was the first time we 
have had a ticket in the field. I am only 19 years 
old, not old enough to assist the cause with my bal- 
lot, but I can by distributing Socialist literature point 
out the way to others. I congratulate you on the 
splendid typographical appearance of THe CHAL- 
LENGE. It commands respect, even among our ene- 
mies. 

The future of our party is indeed bright. Only 
continue to agitate, and the time will surely come 
when this damnable system will exist only in history, 
and common justice will be awarded to all. 

Fraternally, W. ArtHUR THURMAN. 


[We send 100 samples with pleasure—Ep. CHAL- 


LENGE. | 
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From a Young Lady Socialist 
Wheatland, Wyo., March 14, Igor. 
Mr. H. G. Wilshire: 

Dear Friend: I sent you some names recently 
and asked you to send THE CHALLENGE to my father, 
Mr. W. C. Alexander, of this city. We have received 
Tue CHALLENGE and like it very much. I have 
hitherto been much interested in political reform, and 
since ’93 an admirer of the great labor champion, 
W. J. Bryan, but now I confess that I believe So- 
cialism to be in advance of “Bryan Democracy.” J 
am much interested in the propaganda of Socialism, 
and wish you continued success in your educational 
efforts, for it is only through the education of the 
masses that we can hope to accomplish any lasting 
good. I am only 18, and perhaps may not be able 
to do so much as one of maturer years, but ladies 
have the right of franchise in the State of Wyoming, 
and I shall hope to see them use it well. Socialism 
is not very well represented here, my father being 
the only, Socialist in this community. If my services 
will be of advantage to the cause and you will send 
me a hundred numbers of THe CHALLENGE, I will 
find every one of them a reader, and will add as 
many names to your list as possible. The Common- 
er’s agent is to commence solicitation here about 
April rst, so the sooner you strike the better. Our 
CHALLENGE and the Appeal to Reason are doing 
double duty. If I may suggest the issue best for dis- 
tribution, I should say the March 13th number. How- 
ever, any reform literature you may choose to send 
me will find a reader. Wishing the cause continued 


growth, I remain fraternally yours, 
BertHA ALEXANDER. 


[One hundred free samples sent with pleasure.— 


Ep. CHALLENGE. ] 
* * * 


Do not disturb thyself by thinking of the whole of 
thy life—Marcus Aurelius. 


Socialist Forum at Ventura 


Saticoy, Ventura County, Cal., March 20, 1907. 

Comrade Wilshire: I write to inform Tue 
CHALLENGE of the organization of a Socialist Fo- 
rum in Ventura last Sunday afternoon. 

The object of the forum is to provide a meeting 
place for all sorts and conditions of Socialists who 
live in the city of Ventura or near enough to it to 
meet with us. 

We accept any one as a member who declares 
himself a Socialist. We demand no fee, but expect 
that all the members will aid in defraying our few 
small expenses. 

Professor Kennard has generously donated the use 
of a good room on Main street. We expect to se- 
cure good speakers from outside our community 
from time to time, and to avail ourselves of local 
talent when the other is not procurable; in short, we 
hope in some slight degree to aid comrades Rocke- 
feller, Morgan and Co. in dispelling the intellectual 
fog that seems to have settled pretty heavily upon 
cool, comfortable Ventura in the past. 

What our efforts will amount to in the near fu- 
tpre we cannot tell; we only know that we cannot 
fail in the end—even in this earthly paradise of 
Southern California—with such co-operators. 

We shall probably need a small bundle of your 
papers every month. We meet once every month 
on a moonlight Sunday evening, and will commu- 
nicate with you later upon this subject. Comrade 
R. E. Brakey is chairman of the meetings at present, 
and Mrs. Wilson of Saticoy secretary. 

Hoping that our life as an organization may either 
be vigorous, and of long duration, or our death tedi- 
ous and stubbornly fought, I remain, yours respect- 
fully, Frances M. Wison. 


* OK OK 


Another Scheme to Corral Bryan 


Oakland, Cal., March 20, rgor. 
H. Gaylord Wilshire, Esq. : 

Dear Sir and Comrade: As suggestions are in 
order regarding the great debate between the late 
champion of the Democratic party and California’s 
champion of Socialism, I herewith submit mine. It 
is that you have some large posters printed, show- 
ing the front page of THE CHALLENGE for March 
15th, with large portrait of yourself and William 
Jennings Bryan and with your offer for a debate 
on “Shall the Nation Own or Destroy the Trusts?” 
Your many friends and subscribers will see that the 
posters are placed in conspicuous places on the bill 
boards in every city, town and hamlet throughout 
the country, to this end, that all Democrats may 
gaze with tearful eye upon the familiar features 
of their fallen idol, for whom they wasted their shoe 
leather in polishing the cobblestones, and soiled their 
clothes with dripping “Standard Oil,’ and wonder 
why their hero should be so deficient in courage. 
Thousands of the followers of the “Plumed Knight 
of Oratory” will immediately inform their leader 
of the audacity of the Californian in throwing down 
the gauntlet on the very issue chosen by their chief 
when he wasted his eloquence or “fragrance on the 
desert air.” 


We will furnish the straw (subscriptions). Smoke 
him out by all means. Fraternally, 
C. H. Symmes. 


[I have sent 75 large posters 7 feet high by 3% feet 
wide to be posted on bill-boards of Lincoln, Neb., 
and will send same to Mr. Symmes to enlighten 
Oakland. Who wants some?—Ep. CHALLENGE.] 


* OK 


Can’t See How We Do It 


Boston, Mass., March 9, Igor. 
H. Gaylord Wilshire, Esq., Los Angeles, Cal. : 

Dear Sir: Your journal is quite a contrast to 
the usual run of socialistic papers. I do not see 
how you do it. I took the copies that you sent me 
down to a news-stand here that makes a specialty 
of handling radical periodicals. I suppose I started 
them in the business some years ago, when the 
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People’s party was in the height of its glory, so to 
speak. I took them populistic papers to sell, and 
later furnished them with many other papers—so- 
cialistic, and so on. Finally, I got them so that they 
looked after the thing themselves, and it has now 
come to be headquarters where people looking for 
that sort of thing, go. Socialistic papers predomin- 
ate, however. If you care to send them, say five or 
six copies a week, I can assure you that they would 
settle with you faithfully and honestly for all copies 
sold, at whatever price you desire. Very respect- 
fully yours, Amos Wooppury RIpEouT. 
site ok Sk 
How’s This For a Cheap Rate? 
Chicago, Ill., March 14, 1gor. 
Mr. H. Gaylord Wilshire: 

Dear Comrade: I have just received the first 
copy, and am so inspired with enthusiasm that 1 
am not able to resist the asking of another favor. 
THE CHALLENGE is indeed a great and grand paper. 
Can you kindly send one hundred sample copies? 
I will then use my utmost endeavors to have our 
union subscribe in a body. Also, please quote me 
your lowest rates for 100 subscribers. We now have 
ninety-two members. Hoping and trusting that my 
influence will succeed in procuring this order. I 
believe it will not be so difficult. I believe your 
paper to Wm. J. Bryan will go far to put him 
where he belongs—oblivion. Yes, most emphatically, 
“Let the Nation own the Trusts.” Yours fratern- 
ally, H. W. Bacon. 


[Will make you a special price of $20—to cover 
100 yearly subscribers.—Ep, CHALLENGE. ] 


KOK Ok 
*“‘Let The Nation Own The Trusts” 


Riverside, Cal., March 18, rgor. 
Mr. H. G. Wilshire, Los Angeles, Cal. : 

Dear Sir: Enclosed find $1.25 for five CHAL- 
LENGE postals I would like to have a “record” of 
yours for my concert and entertainment work. Could 
you not go into a phonograph parlor and upon a 
Grand or Concert machine give a three-minute talk 
on trusts? If you care to do this I would suggest 
that the announcement be “Let the Nation Own the 
Trusts, by H. G. Wilshire. Record made for Mr. 
T. R. Ford, of Riverside, California.’ Yours truly, 

Tuos. R. Forp. 


[Will phonograph with pleasure—H. G. W.] 
* OK OK 
Splendid Combination of Matter 


Tiffin, Ohio, March 14, Igor. 
Comrade Wilshire: Your letter and that of Com- 
rade Noel have been received. Thanks! Wish mat- 
ters would shape themselves so I could come to the 
Coast, but situation here is not favorable. I’m in 
a tough row of stumps. If I were not, I’d remit 
for some extra copies of number eight of THE 
CHALLENGE. This number well circulated should 
build up your list wonderfully. It’s a “cracker- 
jack”—the combination of matter is splendid. From 
experience, I know it takes lot of sample copies 
to build up a list, and in lieu of anything more sub- 
stantial, I herewith inclose some names and ad- 
dresses—Socialists; or well on the way. 
ally, 


Fratern- 
CuHas. R. Martin. 

* Ok Ok 

Getting in on The ‘“‘Endless Chain”’ 


The Worcester Sanitarium, “The Pines,” 
Cor. Abbott and Chandler Streets, 
H. A. Gibbs, M. D., Physician, 
Worcester, Mass., March 15, Igot. 
H. Gaylord Wilshire: 

Dear Comrade: I am grateful to some kind friend 
who has been sending me copies of THE CHALLENGE. 
I have thought that the best way to express my grati- 
tude was by subscribing for the paper. I enciose one 
dollar in payment of two annual subscriptions— 
papers to be sent to Dr. H. A. Gibbs, 46 Abbott 
street, Worcester, Mass., and to Chas. W. Gibbs, 
Moondale, Mass. With best wishes for your suc- 
cess, I am yours for the cause of Socialism. 

H. A. Gipss: 


5 


Energy is What is Needed 


Anaheim, Cal., March 20, Igol. 
H. Gaylord Wilshire, Los Angeles: 

Dear Sir: Enclosed you will find list of six sub- 
scribers and check in payment for same. If each one 
can do a little in this cause in time it will tell. I 
feel confident that in the near future a complete 
revolution in public sentiment will be accomplished. 
Let us all with renewed energy strive to hasten it. 

Respectfully yours, W. IJ. Carver. 
*x* OK X* 


A New German Monthly 


69 Gold Street, New York, March 11, 1go1. 
H. Gaylord Wilshire: On March 15, there will be 
issued a regular monthly Socialist publication called 
“Der Zeitgeist.” We shall mail it to you regularly, 
and hope that you will do the same,:that is, begin 
sending THE CHALLENGE to above address at once. 
Thanking you, we remain yours fraternally, 
R. GrossMAN, Editor. 
F. W. Hetss, Mer. 
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1 A Watch Free 


Stem-winder 


Send $2.50 to pay for 5 yearly 


subscriptions to 


THE CHALLENGE 


and I will send you a Watch 
prepaid by express 


Guaranteed 


H. GAYLORD WILSHIRE 


Trried every Tnorn Treatment and 
device without hdp-linally I cured 


I . : nyse by Galvanic Electricity. 1, 
you are dea} or growing dea} or 
‘have headnoiges dont raste time 
and money as ] aid-YWrite me and 
Iwill ash eked serine 
For ucarsandalmos \rantic tion FREE- Cadress with stamp 
4 es Painter, GOHOES,N. Y. 
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“LAY DOWN 
YOUR ARMS” 


(“Die Waffen Neider’’) 


A REALISTIC ROMANCE OF MODERN WAR 
BARONESS von SUTTNER 


The English Translation by Timothy Holmes. 
—Published by— 


International Arbitration Ass’n 
40 Outer Temple, W.C., London, England. 


PAGES of the latest and best { 50 
5 SOCIALIST LITERATURE for a 
The International Socialist Review, edited by 
A. M. Simons, with the co-operation of Prof. George D. Her- 
ron, Max 8S. Hayes, and Prof. E. Untermann, and with con- 
tributed articles from the ablest socialist writers of the world, 
has taken rank as the greatest socialist periodical in the 
English language. It is now enlarged to 80 pages and is 
running serially a remarkable novel, entitled *‘A CHAR- 
ITY GIRL.” The Library of Progress is a quar- 
terly periodical, each number complete in itself. The Feb- 
ruary number is SociaList Sones witH Music. The May 
number will bea translation of VANDERVELDE’s new work, 
“CoLLECTIVISM AND THE INDUSTRIAL EvoLuTion,” perhaps 
the most important socialist book since Marx, yet easy of 
comprehension by anyone. The Pocket Liprary OF So- 
ciaLisM is a monthly series of 8%-page booklets, each 
complete in itself and each treating of some important 
phase of socialism. Twenty-five numbers are now ready. 
Send $1 50 and mention this adver- 
SPECIAL OFFER. tisement and we will send The In- 
ternational Socialist Review for 1901, the Library of Progress 
for 1901, and the first 36 numbers of the Pocket Library of 
Socialism, including the 25 already issued, which will be 
sent the subscriber by return mail. If you are already a 
subscriber to the Review, you can take advantage of this 
offer by having the Review sent to another name and the 
other periodicals to yourself, but the full amount of $1.50 
must be sent at one time and this advertisement must 
be mentioned. No commissions on this offer. Address, 
CHARLES H. KERR & COMPANY, Publishers, 
66 Fifth Avenue, Chicago. 


History Repeats 
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Itself: 1803-1901 
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Columbia: “Where are my 15,000 sons—murdered at Fredericksburg ?” 

Lincoln: “This reminds me of a little joke % 

Columbia: “Go tell your joke at Springfield! !"—From Harper’s Weekly, 
January 3, 1863. 


The Press Caricatured and held up to Public Contempt and Ridicule the Emancipators of Four Million Black Slaves. 
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Lincoln’s Dreams; or, There’s a Good Time Coming.—From Frank Les- 


lie’s Illustrated Newspaper, February 14, 1863. 


1901—The Same Press now Caricatures and Holds up to Scorn and Contempt the Emanciptors of Eighty Million White Slaves. 


Othello’s Occupation Gone.—Los Angeles Times, March 24, 1901. 


I give in this issue as above two caricatures of Lincoln, one ap- 
pearing in Frank Leslie’s Weekly and the other in Harper’s Weekly 
during the course of the Civil War. . It is very instructive to see how 
our ideas change of men. When those cartoons appeared the papers 
publishing them were giving their readers, they were the “respect- 
ables” of the country, what the readers demanded. An editor is a 
dealer in opinions just as a grocer is a dealer in sugar. When people 
want Lincoln ridiculed he ridicules him; when they want him rever- 
enced, he turns on the reverence spigot. At one time about all the 
people who bought newspapers wanted Lincoln ridiculed, and ridi- 


culed he was. Just now the editor of the Los Angeles Times thinks 
the people of Los Angeles want to see me ridiculed, and the cartoon 
shown indicates how he labors to supply the want. I reproduce it be- 
eause I wish to keep a recora of this phase of my appearance before 
the public. Every reformer has to go through it. I have been going 
through it with The Times for twelve years. Not however that I 
don’t like it. Quite the reverse; I delight in it, or rather I did once, 
but I am rather blase now. Apropos of this weakness of mine for 
getting caricatured, I must relate what is to me an excruciatingly 
funny incident. Anybody who knows me at all should have known 
that I could never resist reproducing The Times cartoon in THE CHAL- 
LENGE. ‘This is what I supposed to be especially true of the cartoon- 
ist himself, my esteemed friend, Mr. Chapin. I really waited for him 
to send the original drawing around to me for my engraver to work 
from, and when it did not come, I asked him for it, explaining that I 
could do him more justice if I used the original drawing than if I had 
to photograph it fron: The Times. Much to my astonishment, Mr. 
Chapin did not in the least appreciate my endeavors to preserve the 
full vigor and integrity of his art. He first asked what I wanted with 
a reproduction, and when I said, “For THE CHALLENGE, of course,” 
he expressed himself as extremely disgusted that any man should have 
the bad taste to voluntarily in his own paper present such a dreadful 
caricature of himself to his own subscribers. It was to his mind the 
very last degree of notoriety mongering. In fact, he was so completely 
disgusted that he absolutely refused to allow me to explain my posi- 
tion. It was a simple position to explain, too. I simply give the 
cartoon because I know it will interest and please my readers without 


hurting me in the least. In fact, I think they will think me “bigger’n 
ever” now that I have arrived at the stage of getting not only my 
name, but my caricature before the public. 

Now, I have great respect for the knowledge possessed by the 
editor of The Times of what constitutes good matter for a paper. If 
he thinks a cartoon of Dude Wilshire is in demand I feel safe in giving 
it to the readers of THE CHALLENGE. Imitation is the sincerest flat- 
tery, but somehow all people don’t like such flattery, and possibly The 
Times falls into this unusual category. One amusing thing about this 
flurry over my being a “dude” yet a “Socialist,” is noteworthy. When 
they said Socialists never shaved nor bathed they were not satisfied, 
and now that they have taken to wearing golf togs and monocles it 
seems to make them more dissatisfied than ever. Talk about Social- 
ists wishing everybody to wear a livery, why that’s nothing to what 
the editors wish Socialists to wear. ‘They really seem to wish them 
to wear nothing at all. It is quite shocking, such ideas! 


The Boer Pom-pom 


Briefly, the “pom-pom” is a one-pounder auto- 
matic gun, says the author in Cassier’s Magazine. 
It uses metallic cartridges similar to those used in 
small arms, but of a caliber of one and a half inches, 
throwing a shell weighing one pound. The car- 
tridges are placed in a looped belt, and this is at- 
tached to the gun. By a simple operation, one of 
the cartridges is inserted in the barrel and is fired 
by pulling the trigger. After this the force of recoil 
is utilized to continue the firing automatically as long 
as belts with cartridges are supplied. The auto- 
matic principle has been applied in calibers up to 
fourteen-pounders. 

When a gun is operated by hand it can be loaded 
and fired only a certain number of rounds in a min- 
ute, the rapidity of fire depending upon the time oc- 
cupied by the cartridges falling into position by 
gravity. A small percentage of cartridges hang fire. 
These explode in hand-worked guns while the breech 
is open and the cartridge is being withdrawn from 
the chamber. This is the fatal trouble that was ob- 
viated in the automatic gun. It is very obvious that 
if, with a hand-worked gun, the gunner, in a moment 
of excitement, turns the crank or handle a little 
faster than the cartridges will fall in, the gun will 
jam and be put out of action. And this is exactly 
what did happen, and it discredited all kinds of ma- 
chine guns. When it was announced in the London 
Times that an American engineer had invented a 
firearm with a single barrel which would load and 
fire itself by energy derived from the burning pow- 
der, and also that, with a single barrel, the rapidity 
of fire was considerably greater than with the mul- 
tiple barrels employed in the ordinary hand-worked 
machine guns, the statement was received with a cer- 
tain amount of incredulity. It was too good to be 
true. However, the gun was on exhibition at the 
time, and the little workshop where it had been con- 
structed was soon visited by the Prince of Wales, the 
Duke of Cambridge, and hundreds of other dis- 
tinguished people, both lay and professional. It was 
found that the story was no idle tale, but that a 
great discovery had been made, marking a distinctly 
new epoch in firearms. 

Attempts were made to get this gun into the Brit- 
ish service, but it was objected to on the ground that 
the projectile was unnecessarily large to kill a man 
and not large enough to be considered a piece of ar- 
tillery. It was stated that an entire battery of these 
guns could be quickly put out of action by a single 
piece of field artillery, and that there was no place 
for them in either service. Had it been stated pre- 
vious to the South African war that a British field 
battery of artillery could be put out of action by a 
single one-pounder in the hands of half a dozen 
farmers, the statement would have been regarded as 
ridiculous—quite as ridiculous as the statement 
would at one time have been considered that the 
little American yacht Gloucester, commanded by 
Wainwright, could destroy two Spanish torpedo- 
boat destroyers at Santiago. There is no question 
that a single piece of field artillery would stand a 
very good chance of putting a one-pounder Maxim 
automatic gun out of action, on a perfectly level field, 
with no cover. But the Boer did not fight these 
guns in that way. It was only after the beginning 
of the Boer war, when the “pom-pom” had demon- 
strated its practical value, that the British govern- 
ment began to realize how important an element had 
been introduced into warfare in the field. They at 
once ordered Messrs. Vickers’ Sons & Maxim, lim- 
ited, of Sheffield, to turn out as many of these guns 
as possible, giving them practically an unlimited or- 
der. 

The wonderful and unexpected success of these 
guns in the South African war was due, in a large 
measure, to the peculiar tactics employed by the 
Boers, who did not come out in the open to fight. 
With a piece of ordinary field artillery the charge is 
such that sufficient dust and gas are blown into the 
air to make the gun visible even when using smoke- 
less powder. It is difficult, also, to conceal a piece 
of artillery, with its horses and other accessories. 
Moreover, a piece of artillery recoils and has to be 
brought back into position and resighted for each 
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discharge. This, however, is being somewhat mini- 
mized by improved non-recoil carriages, which are 
now introduced. 

With a pom-pom the recoil is all taken up inside 
of a stationary casing, and but little of its force tends 
to displace the carriage. The gun does not, there- 
fore, budge when it is firing. The gunner takes de- 
liberate aim, guessing at the range. He fires about 
five shots, which can be done by holding the trig- 
ger in the ‘pull’ position for about one second. As 
soon as the projectiles explode, he is able to ob- 
serve exactly where he is hitting, and quickly read- 
justs his sights. After a few trials he is able to 
explode the projectiles on the exact spot required, 
and, as the recoil does not disturb the position of 
the gun, he can go on firing as long as he wishes. 

“Tt is stated that the Boers seldom fired more than 
twelve shots at a time without waiting for the gas 
to blow away. If they fired more, their position 
might be discovered by a cloud of gas and dust, 
sufficient to make them visible.” 

* * * 


A Great Socialistic Institution 


“The postal establishment of the United States 
is the greatest business concern in the world, han- 
dling more pieces of mail, and employing more men 
and women than any other government or corpor- 
ation. The immense size of the country, the lack 
of concentration of the inhabitants in a few large 
cities, all help to make the postoffice service of 
the first magnitude, and, as a matter of fact, only 
one corporation, a combination of railways, earus 
and disburses as much as the post office department. 
Probably no branch of the government service comes 
into as close contact with the average citizen as the 
post office. 

“Some idea of the wonderful perfection and sys- 
tem which makes the service possible may be ob- 
tained when it is stated that a letter can be sent from 
Florida to the Klondike, a distance of over 7000 
miles, for two cents, 30 days being consumed in its 
{ransmission. If it were carried by courier the time 
would not be lessened and the cost would be in- 
creased to something like $300. It is this remark- 
able cheapness which makes the service so interest- 
ing, for, of course, on this hypothetical trip of the 
letter, its delivery in the gold fields costs much more 
than was received for its transmission, but the gov- 
ernment makes a handsome profit on much of the 
first-class matter, enough, in fact, almost to make 
good the deficit caused by transporting inferior 
classes of matter.” 

* * x 
A Mexican Trust 


A dispatch from the City of Mexico says: Parker 
H. Sercombe, president and manager of the Amer- 
ican bank of that city, resigned and left a few nights 
ago for California to visit his family. He will go 
afterward to Chicago on business connected with a 
proposed enterprise to be started by him in the City 
of Mexico—the Mexican Trust Company. Parties 
in Chicago and New York are interested in the new 
venture, to be capitalized for $3,000,000. He also 
has in contemplation a combination of the cracker 
and biscuit factories of Mexico with American cap- 
ital. P. C. Bruce, representing himself to be con- 
nected with the American Telephone Company, Chi- 
cago, has arrived, evidently to contest the rights of 
a local company, but the manager of the American 
Telephone Company says Bruce’s pretentions affect 
only certain transmitters and will not affect the 
Mexican business. This company has in the re- 
public 3500 instruments, of which 1400 are in use in 
this city and 75 per cent of the latter are long- 
distance ’phones. 

*x* *K 


All Christian Socialists, and others interested in 
the trust question, should read THe CHALLENGE, 
edited by H. Gaylord Wilshire. I gladly bear wit- 
ness that THe CHALLENGE is edited with consum- 
mate ability, as a result of 15 years of careful in- 
vestigation of the industrial problem—James T. Van 
Rensselaer, Secretary Christian Socialist League, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 
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As all thinkers now admit that the trust is a natural evolution of in- 
dustry it has become a matter of choosing between private and public 
ownership of monopolies. THE CHALLENGE has for its motto, 


“LET THE NATION OWN THE TRUSTS” 


April 3, 19017. 


Not a “Crank’’ for Thanks nor Applause 


Office of Secretary, Los Angeles County Council of Labor. 
W. M. Tomlinson, Secy., 318 W. First Street, 
Los Angeles, Cal., March 16th, 1go1. 
Mr. H. Gaylord Wilshire: 

Dear Sir: I take great pleasure in informing you that at the regular meet- 
ing of the Council of Labor, held last Wednesday evening, a vote of thanks was 
unanimously tendered you for your kindness and for favors shown our organi- 
zation. Also accept my personal thanks for aid so timely rendered to our organ- 
ization. I trust that an opportunity may present itself when we can show our 
gratitude in a more substantial way. Yours for better conditions. 

W. M. Tomitnson, Secretary. 


I don’t know how expressions of gratitude affect most people, but 
to me they are obnoxious. The only use I have for them is for the 
effect their publicity may have upon Philistines. I don’t edit THE 
CHALLENGE or make Socialist speeches to get thanks or gain notoriety 
any more than I play a game of ten pins for that purpose. I do it 
simply for the pleasure and satisfaction of it. It’s always difficult 
to make an accurate self-analysis, but it seems to me that there is hardly 
anyone who can care less to see ‘his name in print” than I do, yet I 
suppose there has never been any one here in Los Angeles who has the 
reputation of being more eager for notoriety at any cost than myself. 
This is of course, the ostensible view taken by the newspapers, yet the 
very fact that they take such pains to give me continuous publicity is 
the best indication that they secretly acknowledge that I don’t care 
for it. A newspaper will never give free advertising to those that want 
it, if it can help itself, unless it is paid for it. Now, as my main pleas- 
ure in life is to advocate Socialism, and as I consider that this is a pleas- 
ure simply because it is the gratification of a fundamental instinct there 
naturally can be no excuse for my feeling that anybody should thank 
me for doing what I like to do. I would advocate Socialism if people 
did not thank me; I would advocate it if everyone in the world should 
damn me. ‘This is, however, simply on the principle that a boy will 
go fishing on Sunday, even if his dad gives him a thrashing for it. 
He doesn’t like the thrashing, but he would rather have it than miss 
the fishing. When he cries at the licking, it would be about as sensible 
to say that he simply goes fishing in order to gain the notoriety of 
being licked as it is to say that a Socialist advocates Socialism for the 
publicity it brings him. Those people who are either too dense or too 
unsympathetic to understand Socialism naturally look upon me as either 
afooloraknave. I am either a Socialist because I am a crack-brained 
zealot, something of the order of Schlatter Messiah, or I pretend to be 
one because I wish to gain the applause of the mob and possibly get 
elected to some office. As to the first assumption I would say that I 
have repeatedly offered to back myself in a debate against anyone in 
Los Angeles and bet any amount at odds of ten to one that I can defeat 
all comers. No notice has ever been taken of such challenges, although 
nobody has ever dared to intimate that my money is not good enough, 
no matter what they may think of my logic. Now, if anyone thinks I 
am crazy he must have a very poor opinion of his own intellect if he 
can neither face me in debate himself nor can find anyone to do so, 
when he knows that he can win $3,000 by putting up $300. Suppose 
some man should offer to bet such odds that he could beat all comers 
in a boxing contest. Suppose it was admitted by the press that his 
offer was perfectly bona fide. Would not the non-acceptance of his 
offer be construed by the public to mean that that man was entitled to 
the championship by default? Suppose the other boxers should try 
to excuse their ignoring the challenge by reflections upon the man’s 
sanity does anyone think that such puerility would go down with the 
public? America is a sporting nation. Money talks. The man who 
won't cover a bet is a dead cock. It’s only a question of the people 


finally understanding that the failure to cover comes from fear of de- 
feat. I have no doubt but that if my friend and fellow-townsman, the 
redoubtable Mr. Jim Jeffries, should be so unfortunate as to perma- 
nently debar himself from ever appearing in the prize ring, say by 
slipping some tendon, that if he could keep the matter a secret he could 
for a year or so make people believe that he still remained “the great- 
est,” even if he never fought another battle. He would make all sorts 
ot excuses, but the principal one would be to tell his would-be oppo- 
nents to “go and get a reputation.” However, even the most ardent 
admirers would waver in their faith when Mr. Tim persisted too long. 
This would be particularly so, if the monetary inducements to draw 
him out were made so very attractive that a refusal to accept would be 
inexplicable, except by the conclusion that he was really too terrified to 
accept. Now, my dear readers, Mr. Bryan, Mr. McKinley, “Teddy,” 
the college professors, the editors, and all, have slipped a tendon, and 
they know it, too. They know they are quite unequal to meet a Social- 
ist in debate. They naturally don’t take you into their confidence. 
They prefer bluffing it out as long as they can, and pretend a strength 
they have long lost. I have called their bluff, and I propose to let the 
American public know that I have an ace full against their “busted 
flush.” The public have been so long accustomed to look up to them 
as their “great leaders” that it will refuse to believe that their refusal 
to debate comes fromjterror. They will for a time accept the explana- 
tion that it would be undignified for exalted personages to stoop to 
notice a blatant Socialist. That the offer of money only makes the 
taking of notice still more undignified. Even those poor thread-bare 
college professors, with their average salary of less than $1,000 per 
year, are too dignified to accept money from a Socialist. It takes a 
monopolist’s money to make them talk. However, I intend to keep the 
ball rolling, hoping that some fool will some day get in its course and 
be crushed out of existence intellectually. This thing of calling a man 
a liar and then dodging behind the fence of “dignity” is going to get 
somebody into trouble some day, or I am no prophet. Lincoln once 
said, “You can fool all the people some of the time, and you can fool 
some of the people all the time; but you. can’t fool all the people 
all the time.” Mr. Bryan quotes this phrase with considerable unc- 
tion at times. He will have an object-lesson in its support some 
day. This theory of my being a fool won’t go down with the 
public forever. The other theory of my being a knave seeking 
notoriety and an office is also rather too flimsy for credence. If I 
wanted notoriety I would square the editors. An office is of no value 
to a Socialist in the sense it is valuable to an ordinary office-seeker. 
If I were elected to Congress as anything but a Socialist I would have 
much the same sense of shame at meeting my old friends that I would 
have on being released from the penitentiary. What a miserable lot 
of microcephalous boot-licking nonentities our Congressmen are any- 
way. Give me capitalists or workingmen for companions—but spare 


me from politicians. 
a Se 


The People’s Party @. Socialism 


Medford, Oregon, March 16, Igor. 
Mr. H. G. Wilshire: 

Dear Comrade: In 1892, I cast my first presidential vote for James Weaver 
of Iowa; in 1896 I made a speech for Populism in our state campaign,-and in 
the fall voted for Bryan of Nebraska for president, on account of being side- 
tracked at St. Louis. In 1898 I made two public speeches for a fusion party 
in this state. I was honest in my efforts, but fusion did not go. I contributed 
the first dollar to the People’s Party campaign fund in the state of Oregon. I 
saw we were walloped at last, and I got my eyes opened to straight Socialism 
last November and voted for Debs and Harriman. Now, what I want you to 
do for the benefit of myself as well as all the old guard Populists is to elucidate 
in THe CHALLENGE whether the People’s Party was or was not limited or modi- 
fied Socialism. I am fraternally yours, Jor. A. THomMas. 

To the extent that the People’s Party recognized that the want of 
capital by certain people was the cause of their misery and that the 
state should step in and rectify this want, it may be said that the party 
was “Socialistic.” However, it wa; essentially a party formed to pro- 
tect from inevitable extinction the class of small capitalists who, on 
account of their number, were unable to form combinations in the shape 
of atrust. The farmer is a typical representative of this small capi- 
talist. He raises too many prunes or too many bushels of wheat or 
corn, and the price falls below the cost of production. He cannot form 
a combination to prevent over-production. First, because there are 
too many farmers to act in unison. Secondly, because you can’t shut 
down a farm like you can a factory. Trees will grow. Since it was 
easily enough seen that a combination to restrict farm production was 
impracticable, and since they were ignorant of Socialism, the only thing 
that remained was to devise some palliative measures that would allow 
the farmers to pull along somehow or other. The farmer decided that 
what he wanted was higher prices for his products. Mr. Bryan came 
along and told him that was exactly what free silver meant for him. 
The money question can be made a very puzzling one, if it is in the 
hands of a political prestidigitator like Mr. Bryan. As Mr. McKinley 
could not promise that gold coinage in itself would raise prices, while 
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Mr. Bryan swore that silver coinage would, the farmer thought that 
he had everything to gain and nothing to lose by voting the Populist 
ticket. 

Inasmuch as the fundamental principle of Socialism is involved 
in the recognition of the fact that at the base of all economic ills is the 
monopolization of the earth by a class, to the exclusion of another class, 
and as the Populists did not propose to change this state of affairs, it 
can be seen that their Socialism was not of a very deep hue. Their 
idea was to perpetuate the class of small capitalists by effecting a change 
in the money standard. It was thought that by some hocus pocus the 
farmers could get rich without diminishing the comparative holdings 
of the very rich. It was not recognized that the farmer was being 
devoured by remorseless competition, nor was free silver urged as a 
remedy to restrain competition. However, it is really fruitless to divide 
hairs over a discussion as to whether Populism was semi-Socialism or 
not. It’s at bottom simply a discussion as to the meaning of words, 
and that is to us in this paper a great waste of time. One thing is cer- 
tain; that is, the Populists will all be Socialists before another four 


years rolls away. 
all a 


Ath! Here’s a Man Who Will Surely Debate 


“Wilshire Talks About His Challenge to W. J. Bryan.—Within 
Four Years Will ‘TaKe Over’ Railroads and Trusts Peace- 
ably if He May.”’ 


The Socialist hall was nearly filled last night to hear the loudly heralded 
“H. Gaylord Wilshire” discuss “When Rockefeller Owns the Earth.” 

Wm. Penn Rogers, of Highland, was introduced as chairman of the meeting, 
and made a neat speech in which he avowed warm devotion to Socialist princi- 
ples. He closed by presenting the speaker of the evening. 

In parting his hair, as in writing his name, Mr. Wilshire emphasizes the 
middle. His appearance is decidedly dudish and he speaks with the affected drawl 
of a London snob. 

His speech was rambling and disconnected and there was little in it that 
bore directly upon his announced subject. The burden of his speech was the 
challenge which he says he has sent to Bryan. He said Bryan would not accept, 
gave reasons why he should not accept, and yet, claimed great merit for making 
an offer to pay so needy a man as Bryan $1000 to debate with the great Wilshire. 
He said to his fellow Socialists that within four years “we will take them (the 
railroads and trusts) over.” 

Afterwards when asked how possession of the railroads was to be obtained 
he said by revolution or by issuing bonds payable to the owners of the property 
taken as is the practice in making public improvements. He did not stop to ex- 
plain the trifle as to how the money to pay those bonds and interest, which would 
amount to many billions, is to be obtained under a system in which there is to 
be no private property and consequently no taxation. 

He was asked if the trusts were to be “taken over by revolution,” if it was 
to be a “bloody revolution,” and replied that he could not say; that all the rail- 
roads and trusts would be owned by ten or twelve men and that there would be 
80,000,000 people against them and it would not be necessary to hurt the few 
owners, and added, significantly, “be that as it may, we will take them.” 

As an expounder and defender of Socialism Wilshire does not compare with 
Harriman, Williams or Richardson. There is an air of recklessness and insin- 
cerity in all he says. For such a bundle of conceit to talk seriously about debat- 
ing with an orator of ability borders upon the ridiculous. He should seek a foe- 
man in some country debating society. 

Wm. Gurr and Wm. Stephen entertained the audience with two excellently 
rendered duets—San Bernardino Transcript. 


The above is an exact copy, head lines and all. I give it as a fair 
sample of a report made of a Socialist meeting by a paper that having 
no argument tries to conceal its intellectual bankruptcy by the screen 
of ridicule. Now, let me show my readers what a cantemptible, cow- 
ardly fool that editor is. He says that I am a dude and drawl like a 
London snob; that I am only fourth rate anyway among Socialist 
speakers, and he mentions three others that can knock the spots out of 
me. I part my hair in the middle, and my speech is rambling. Now, 
all this is quite true, I have no doubt. I am simply the product of an 
environment, and my environment for many years was of men very 
like his description of myself. An animal living in the polar regions 
usually conforms in color to the prevailing whiteness, and I have acted 
on this general law. He continues that my speech was “rambling and 
disconnected.” Now here, Mr. Transcript is the easiest mark ever 
set up for a man to knock down. You allege all these deficiencies ; I 
do not deny the impeachment. I now offer you a sum of money equal 
to your monthly salary if you will dare meet me in a public debate in 
your own town and convince a home audience that you are right. I will 
pay all expenses, and will give you a month’s wages for two hours’ mis- 
ery, if the audience decides you have the better of the debate. I don’t 
know who you are, more than that you are supposed to be an editor, 
nor if you can address an audience, but anyway you must be equal to 
a drawling dude like me, who parts his hair in the middle and rambles 
incoherently, and is generally a “bundle of conceit.” You ought to get 
away with a man like that by simply letting the audience look at you 


You could simply make a bow and smile and let me hang myself by 
talking. Come up now, and show your spirit. You are sure of a 
month’s extra salary anyway, as it will be easy to win before an aud- 
ience of your own iriends ; and even if you are licked by a “dude” you 
won't lose much, because you are hired to write and not to “orate.” 

If you should lick me I will give you a job on ‘THE CHALLENGE at 
double your present wages, as I want a man on this paper who can lick 
dudes and knows where to part his hair. Perhaps you are bald, 


though. Perhaps you think I am bluffing. Call me. 
: Nays 


The Orange and The Ass 


As an owner of an orange grove I am entitled to attend certain 
meetings of the orange growers when they assemble to discuss their 
troubles. They are such a narrow-minded, ‘“‘afraid-to-say-their-souls- 
are-their-own” fellows that I do not avail myself of the privilege very 
often. However about a year ago, I drifted into a meeting, and found 
them talking about the same old subjects, low prices and the extortion- 
ate railway rates. They talked all sorts of visionary plans over very 
sagely, but when I rose and proposed the only possible remedy for rail- 
way extortion, namely governmental ownership I was called down by 
the chair as being out of order. I appealed to the house, and if I re- 
member right did not get a hand. ‘lhe ruling of the chair was to the 
effect that the meeting had been called to talk about getting lower rates, 
and that he could not let it be led into the deeps of a political discus- 
sion about nationalization of railways. After the interruption they 
again started in on their rainbow-chasing theories. One old chap got 
up and proposed that the growers should organize and own their own 
railway fruit-cars. Now’s my chance to get back at them, said I to 
myself, as I rose to a point of order, declaring that if my proposal for 
ownership of the track was out of order, that any proposal for owner- 
ship of the cars was out of order. But no; I was wrong because mine 
was a practical remedy, therefore could not be breathed, while the other 
was moonshine and therefore was a fit subject to waste time over. 
Now, dear readers, can you wonder at my not wishing to herd with such 
jackasses ? 

However, persistent clubbing will make the dullest jackass realize 
why he is not happy. Today the orange-growers are in a greater state 
of agitation than ever before known. The subject of a high freight 
rate has temporarily become a subordinate issue to that of getting any 
rate at all. The railway companies with customary indifference to the 
shippers’ wants have this year failed to provide anything like the quan- 
tity of cars necessary to move the oranges out of California, and what 
were taken were allowed to stand for days on sidings to rot, with the 
result that millions of dollars of loss has fallen upon the growers. 
Well, of course, another agitation meeting had to be called, and there 
was a great palaver last week. Here are the resolutions adopted : 

Whereas, the initial raiiroads engaged in the California citrus fruit traffic 
have failed to provide adequate transportation facilities and service necessary to 
the marketing of the present fruit crop, notwithstanding the requirements of the 
business have been almost constantly forced upon their attention by the growers 
and shippers for more than a year past, and notwithstanding their own estimates 
of the volume of the crop showed the necessity for increased equipment; and, 

Whereas, by reason of the failure of the railroads to provide the necessary 
transportation facilities, and by reason of the slower time and poorer service in 
transit, than ever before, by reason of which the fruit has been arriving in the 
markets long overdue and badly decayed, entailing enormous loss upon the grow- 
ers and shippers; and, 

Whereas, by reason of the inability and failure of the railroads to provide 
the necessary cars and service, it has become evident that a considerable portior 
of the present orange crop can never be transported to market; and, 

Whereas, the railroads have increased their passenger service, offering induce- 
ments by low rates, and thus taking their engines for passenger traffic at the 
expense of the citrus freight service; therefore, 

Resolved, that a committee of five be appointed by this convention to formu- 
late and bring to the attention of the executive heads of the initial railroads the 
iacts pertaining to the existing situation, and to urge upon them immediate meas- 
ures for relief in the way of increased and expedited service. 

Resolved, that the committee of five herein referred to be made a permanent 
executive committee of the citrus fruit growers, with power to call a convention 
or other meeting of the growers, and shippers whenever they may deem it advis- 
able to do so, and to take such other measures as may in their judgment be 
advisable for the protection of the citrus fruit industry. 

After the adoption of the resolution, Comrade Reynolds of Los Angeles of- 
fered a second resolution declaring for a lower eastward rate. Objections were 
raised from all quarters, and then George D. Whitcomb, of Glendora, claimed the 
floor and set forth a plan that gave general satisfaction. 

“Before we talk of a lower rate we should have a faster service, and that 
should be our fight. There was a time when the railroads carried our ears to 
the Mississippi in seven days. They can do it again. In my opinion, we should 
force the railroads to fix a maximum time for different points and force them to 
pay us a rebate if they fail to make the stipulated time. If we suffer loss on 
account of railway negligence the railroad should participate in the loss. The 
present rate is all right enough, if we have commensurate service.” 

A. H. Naftzger said: “I would like to say in behalf of the committee on 
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resolutions that while the committee is not averse to action of this kind, and is 
not indifferent to the fact that the rate is excessive, nevertheless the committee 
belitves that what the industry requires most a this time is a prompt and efficient 
service, which it is not getting, and which it is required to pay for. I do not know 
what the sense of this meeting may be. Personally, I have believed for years 
that the rate is excessive. It is possible that it was not too high when the indus- 
try was small and when prompt and efficient service was given to the shipments, 
but every man connected with the business in any form certainly knows that for 
the past two or three years, we have had no rapid service, and no good and thor- 
ough service in connection with this fruit shipping business. And yet, the rate is 
unchanged. What we conterid is that every change that has been made in the 
transportation problem connected with the citrus fruit industry in the course of 
a number of years, has been to the advantage of the carrier only, and in every 
instance to the detriment of the shipper. Therefore, we believe, and I agree most 
perfectly with Mr. Reynolds, who offered the resolution on that point, that the 
rate is excessive from any point of view, considering the service. 

“Tf it were right when the railroads first argued that it was right, and right 
for the reasons which they stated in support of it, it is wrong now by reason of 
their failure to carry out the things which they then promised, and which to a 
certain extent they then did for the business. But, coming back again to what I 
said before, the committee on resolutions, I think, feels that the only important 
point at this time is how, if at all, we are to get this fruit to market. We are 
confronted with a condition. We are ‘up to’ the fact that we shall probably not 
be able to market all of our fruit upon any basis whatever, and we are ‘up to’ the 
other fact that we have suffered enormously because of the slow and inefficient 
service of the transportation of this fruit. I do not say whose fault it is. It is 
not ours—we are prepared to say that.” 

Could there be a better illustration of the power of the railways 
to reduce a lot of men to abject cowards than this? Here they are 
realizing that the rates are robbery, yet are so terrified at not getting 
any service at all that they go down on their knees and say, “Only give 
us cars, and we will not say a word about rates.” 

Here is what I said in my December issue of THE CHALLENGE, 
when the growers having had a fairly good season last year saw no cloud 
on the sky. I was simply an agitating pessimist four months ago. I 
am not much better in their eyes now, notwithstanding the drubbing 
they are getting. 

One of the cardinal planks in my platform is the demand for the national- 
ization of all railways. California as a while, and our fruit-growers in particu- 
lar, ave at the mercy of railway owners who naturally fix freight rates upon the 
basis of “what the traffic will bear”’ I contend that this system must endure 
as long as the railways are in private hands. I contend that the existing 90 
cents per box on oranges will kill the industry and that the railway owners will 
let the industry die before they will lower the rate. 

If we had governmental ownership the rate would not be over 25 cents, and 
even that would afford a handsome profit to the government. The same argu- 
ment in favor of lower freight rates applies not only to oranges, but to all our 
fruit and nut products. No Californian farmer with an ounce of brains can fail 
to be in favor of governmental ownership of railways, once he understands the 
situation. 

The Republican party will never favor nationalization because their plat- 
form is dictated to them by the railway owners. The Democratic party will 
never favor such a program because they must waste their time in trying to de- 
stroy the Republican party, rather than building up their own party upon a 
broad constructive policy. The Democrats must give up “regretting and deplor- 
ing” if they ever wish success. “Laugh and the world laughs with you.” For 
the past twelve years I have been consistently and unwaveringly with the Social- 
ist party, and I see no reason in the future why that party should not always 
hold me in allegiance to it. It is the only party with a scientific, logical pro- 
gram. All the forces of nature are working for the success of the Socialist 
party, and every day it seems to me their ultimate victory is rapidly approach- 
ing. I believe the only possible solution of the so-called “trust problem” will 
be found in my motto, “Let the Nation Own the Trusts.” Upon this platform 
I will be willing and ready to meet all comers who differ from me, in pubhic 
debate. I renew my challenge published in the public press during the election 
in which I offered to bet ten to one that any public audience will decide in my 
favor after hearing a joint debate between myself and any opponent who may 
accept my challenge. 

I will also bet ten to one that if I had again last week moved for 
the adoption of a resolution favoring governmental ownership I would 
have been declared out of order once more. However, I took no more 
chances. Those growers are doing a lot of thinking just now, and by 
the time they lose their groves and the only ground they can call their 
own will be in some city park, they may not be so horrified at discuss- 
ing governmental ownership of railroads as they are now. ‘They may 
want to nationalize something more than railways, too. Some of those 
fellows are right now with the rest of the “respectables” joining in the 
cry to suppress agitation of workingmen, although they think that agi- 
tation among orange-growers is all right. When they themselves join 
the “park brigade” they may believe in equal rights. We are waiting 
for you, brothers. 

*x * * 


MCKINLEY PROSPERITY 


Yes, trade is booming, and we are the greatest and most prosper- 
ous nation on earth. Any man who wants work can get it. Why, cer- 
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tainly. However, I happen to notice that the cotton spinners are just 
now finding that the market for yarns has gone all to pieces, and that 
they have made an agreement to curtail production. Fall River mills 
are to shut down for twenty-four days. Of course, during that holiday 
the operatives will get full wages—nit. The idea of shutting down is 
not to save expense, but to prevent over-production. Now, dear de- 
fenders of trusts, we admit you are all right when you say that you 
must shut down to prevent over-production, but let me ask where the 
Fall River operatives get off for the twenty-four days? What if the 
glut continued forty-eight days? This is the crucial point of the whole 
trust question. When the trust shuts up shop to let demand catch up 
with supply, THE CHALLENGE admits the sense of such a policy, but it 
is endeavoring to see where the grub for the worker is going to come 


from during the shut-down. I clip from the New York Commercial: 
Fav River, March 17—(Special)—The reconimendation of the selling com- 


mittee to curtail production four weeks was finally adopted by all the mills yes- 
terday morning, and it will go into effect at once. The agreement reads as 
follows: 

“Fall River, Mass., March 9, 1901—We, the undersigned, agree to curtail 
the production in all departments of our mills four weeks ending March 9, and 
the week ending May 5, 1901, it being understood that the week ending April 
20 shall be considered a full week. It is also agreed that signers to this agree- 
ment, who, on account of existing contracts find it impossible to finish their 
curtailment within the prescribed dates, shall arrange with the selling com- 
mittee the time in which they will fulfill their agreement; this agreement to 
become operative when signed by all the signers to the selling agreement.” 


MILLS IN THE AGREEMENT. 


The mills bound by the agreement are as follows: American Linen, Ark- 
wright Border City (Nos. 1 and 2), Barnard, Chace, Cornell, Davol, Durfee, 
Flint, Fall River Manufactory, Granite (Nos. 1 and 2) Laurel Lake, Meta- 
comet, Merchants, Mechanics, Narragansett, Osborn (No. 1), Pocasset, Richard 
Borden, Shove, Sagamore, Stafford, Seaconnet, Slade, Tecumseh, Troy, Union, 
Wampanoag and Weetamoe. 

Those mills in the city not bound are: Bourne, Border City (No. 3), 
Conanicut, Fall River Iron Works, Globe Yarn and Sanford Spinning, Kerr, 
Granite (No. 3), King Philip, Hargraves, Parker, Osborn (No. 2) and the 
Stevens. 

OVER 2,000,000 SPINDLES AFFECTED. 
There will be a trifle over 2,000,000 spindles idle, or two-thirds of all those 
in the city. This idleness will reduce the production 1,000,000 pieces. The goods 
affected will be wide and narrow fabrics made trom less than 60s yarns, such 
as linings, bags, umbrella boods, coarse cambrics, and the wide variety of pro- 
ducts used nowadays by the printers. 

Aside from the effect the curtailment may have on the general market, it is 
conceded here that the signing of the agreement to the committee’s recom- 
mendation re-enforces confidence in the committee as an institution, and does a 
great deal toward removing the friction that arose when the committee’s rec- 
ommendation to reduce wages last September was not accepted. 

In other words, it is believed locally that the committee gets a new lease of 
life through accomplishing the curtailment within a week from: the time it was 
agreed upon by the members. 

Predictions as to the course of the mills after the end of the curtailment 
period savor more or less of guesswork, but it can be said on the very best local 
authority that if a reduction in wages is recommended by the committee next 
May or June, that recommendation will be accepted by the men who have signed 
the present agreement. 

It was stated that when all the names had been affixed to the paper that not 
one refusal had been made to any member of the committee when the matter 
was broached to treasurers. The only difficulties encountered were those aris- 
ing from a disagreement as to curtailment being the best method to adopt alone 
at this time. Some delays were caused by the inability of certain mills to come 
into the agreement and fulfill all the conditions within the time prescribed. 
These things show a unanimity among manufacturers that was not apparent 
three or four weeks ago. 


* °K Ox 


Mayor Jones’ Sympathy 


Y sympathies in my earlier studies of the labor question went 
out entirely to the poor, the homeless, the wanderers, who are 
begging for work, but as I have taken a broader view of the 
situation, I confess that today it is divided between these unfor- 
tunates and the unfortunates at the other end of the line, the 
sons and daughters of our well-to-do people, who are living 
artificial lives of practically enforced idleness. “An idle brain 
is the devil’s workshop” is an old saw, and a true one, and, to 
my mind, it 1s equally true whether the idler is rich or poor. 
God never made a place for drones in human society. God 
never provided a place wherein a human being could be happy 
and idle. 

Let me be not misunderstood. In the juster order of society that is com- 

ing the right to work will not involve slavish drudgery for eight or ten hours a 

day, but the right to participate in creating the world about us, and the right 

to such conception of art as that to which William Morris gave us a definition 
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when he said that “art is the expression of man’s joy in labor.” That is the 
kind of work that all have a right to share in. That is the kind of liberty that 
we are yet to know through the large recognition of social obligation that is com- 
ing to us, and coming, with a whirlwind speed. 

Private ownership of public utilities is a public immorality. No legisla- 
tive body has a moral right to farm out a privilege granting certain individuals 
the right to rob the people while pretending to serve them. Perhaps the word 
“rob” may be extravagant in this sense, but I mean to say that no moral right 
is lodged in any legislative body to grant a privilege to a corporation to make 
profit from the people by providing a social necessity when this class of service 
is the manifest duty of the people. 

If we are a democracy we must believe in the people; there is no escape 
from that conclusion. If we believe in the people we must believe that we are 
going to be saved altogether or lost altogether, and it is my belief that we are 
making progress toward nobler ideas of democracy and brotherhood than we 
ever yet dreamed of. I see the promise of this in the growing desire to enlarge 
the functions of government in ministering to the social necessities of the 
people. 

The acceptance of the idea of democracy involves the dismissal from the 
mind of any thought of class or classes, and this degrading notion has always 
hindered the progress of the world. The idea that a few of us are endowed 
with the “divine right of kings,” and are especially fitted to govern, or rule 
what we have called the lower classes, is undemocratic, as well as unchristian, 
and, of course, unbrotherly; and, worst of all, it is unscientific. 

Work is the moral condition of a healthy man or woman, as play is that 
of a healthy child, and a social system that enforces idleness and a non-pro- 
ductve life, on either rich or poor, is as unscientific in theory as it is vicious 
and wrong in practice, and I hail with delight the signs that I see of the dawn- 
ing of the day of industrial freedom, when every man and woman shall be as 
free to exercise the right to work as they are today to exercise the right to vote 
or worship. 

We are beginning to see that we have been making a narrow use of the word 
“education”; a whole lot of stuff has been called education that did not edu- 
cate. We have separated life into fragments, and the fundamental fact is ever 
before us that life is a whole, and we are coming to accept the doctrine of the 
absolute unity of the entire race. 

Selfishness and greed and love of money, grown rampant, have well-nigh 
consumed us; but the people, the great people, the patient, loving, waiting 
people, are thinking, as they never thought before, that the reign of the people 
is about to begin. The right to live of every man who is willing to work is 
admitted. The ideal of the republic, which we find in the well-ordered family, 
must be realized, and soon, if the nation is to be saved and the republic to be 
permanent. I believe we are coming to this realization at a tremendous pace. 
The machinery of the world, which does the work of the world in one-quarter 
of the time, or less, than was required to do it, has made it unnecessary and 
impossible to provide ten or twelve hours’ work for all the people. 
will not willingly starve or commit suicide. They have a right to live, because 
they are willing to work. The Almighty Himself promised it at the very dawn 
of creation, when He said, “In the sweat of thy face shalt thou earn bread.” 

SAM P. JONES, Mayor, Toledo, O. 


* * ** 


Real Leaders are Always ‘‘Cranks”’ 


A young Senator from the West declares that the Democracy of the United 
States has no leader at present. He mournfully points out the absolute rule 
of trusts, of the military instinct, of money and its interests generally. 

He thinks that the Democracy is drifting hopelessly around, and that it 
will be at the mercy of money for many years to come. 

When you find a great party, any great section of the people, without a 
leader, you may be sure that the leaderless ones are themselves at fault. A 
leader of men is, after all, only the expression of human principles and enthu- 
siasm. 

When the fruit is ripe, the apple falls from the tree. That apple is the 
“leader” among apples, but it leads, not because of any special power within 
its individual self, but because the fruit is ripe and the time has come. 

The same rule holds good among men. When they are ripe for action, when 
they have really proved and fully developed the enthusiasm which needs expres- 
sion, a leader is found to express it. 

There is no lack of leaders among the great body of the people. 

It is true that these people are not led to-day, that they have little to say 
in the management of the country. But the trouble is with themselves. They 
do not know what they want. They have no united opinions. They are pull- 
ing in different directions. A leader, to lead all of them, would have to lead 
in fifty different directions at once. 

The very poor man blindly and stupidly wants division of property. He 
thinks he is a Socialist, and really only makes Socialism ridiculous. 

Another man among the discontented wishes to hold responsible those who 
have succeeded where he has failed. He is poor and they are rich, and he 
would like to see them suffer. He belongs to the foolish, ignorant branch of 
the anarchist class. 

Another has a little money, a mere pittance, in the savings bank, or some 
pitiful little place that pays him just enough to get along. This niggardly, 
half-way competence is more important to him than everything else in the 
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world put together. Rather than risk it by supporting a new idea, he will main- 
tain the present status indefinitely. 

The unthinking zealots, anarchists and others; the timid, thoughtless, 
nondescript incompetents, the egotistical dreamers, make up a very poor follow- 
ing. They are not worth a good leader, and wiil not produce any. When 
they get together and develop earnest thought, they will develop leaders without 
trouble. 

In 1776 the people of this country knew what they wanted, and, although 
they did not have the rich classes or a majority of the educated classes with 
them, they succeeded in their aims. They found plenty of leaders. Franklin, 
Jefferson, Patrick Henry, Washington, all of these were unknown before the 
need for them was developed. 

In the United States to-day there are plenty of such men waiting for a 
chance to lead. When public opinion, intelligence and the sense of justice shall 
have crystallized into definite shape, the leaders will appear.—Examiner. 

Yes, there are plenty of men “waiting for a chance to lead.”” There 
are plenty of men who would be Napoleons if only some one would 
build the empire for them. Now it is just that contemptible class of 
cowards that we don’t want. Men who are willing to lead as soon as 
the people decide to move, but who are now making no effort to move 
the people. J have no use for a man who wants to lead for the sake 
of leading. Such tin soldiers may be good enough to lead the pro- 
cession when the great McKinley-Bryan minstrel aggregation turns 
out for a sunning, but they are no good for any social movement. We 
don’t want men who wait until the people say what they want and then 
spring forward to echo it. What we want is men who will tell the 
people what they really want, and we will take the chances on the 
people getting it when they once say they want it. The trouble today 
is the people don’t know what they want, and the result is, they ask 
for nothing, and get it At a glance, one might at a coursing match 
think the hare was leading the hounds, and he does in the sense that 
they follow him, but he is hardly their commander. The hare is just 
as much a leader, however, as are our politicians. A leader of men 
should have his ideas of what is good for mankind, and be willing to 
proclaim it from the housetops to men too foolish at first to under- 
stand him. There is really little honor or glory in leading men as soon 
as the world commences to call you a “leader.’’ It’s when they call you 
an agitator, a loafer, a “band-stand orator,” that you are doing the real 
work for humanity. It is the men of today who are doing the “dirty 
work” of Socialism who will feel in the future that their work was the 
really great work. 
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Who Dares? 


“When a resolute young fellow steps up to the 
bully, the World, and takes him boldly by the beard,” 
says Holmes, “he is often surprised to find it come 
off in his hand, and that it was only tied on to scare 
away timid adventurers.” 

IT TAKES COURAGE. 

for a young man to stand firmly erect while others 
are bowing and fawning for praise and power. It 
takes courage to wear threadbare clothes while your 
comrades dress in broadcloth. It takes courage to 
remain in honest poverty when others grow rich by 
fraud. It takes courage to say “No” squarely when 
those around you say “Yes.” It takes courage to do 
your duty in silence and obscurity while others pros- 
per and grow famous although neglecting sacred ob- 
ligations. It takes courage to unmask your true 
self, to show your blemishes to a condemning world, 
and to pass for what you really are. 

It takes courage and pluck to be outvoted, beaten, 
laughted at, scoffed, ridiculed, derided, misunder- 
stood, misjudged, to stand alone with all the world 
against you, but 

“They are slaves who dare not be 
In the right with two or three.” 


“There is never wanting a dog to bark at you.” 
“An honest man is not the worse because a dog 
barks at him.” 


“Let any man show this world that he feels 
Afraid of its bark, and ’twill fly at his heels. 
Let him fearlessly face it, twill leave him alone, 
And ’twill fawn at his feet if he fling it a bone.” 


We live ridiculously for fear of being thought 
ridiculous. 

’Tis he is the hero who stands firm, though alone, 

To his manhood, his honor, for a laugh or a sneer; 

’Tis he is the hero who stands firm, though alone, 

For the truth and the right without flinching or fear.” 
DEFYING MRS. GRUNDY. 

The youth who starts out by being afraid to speak 
what he thinks will usually end by being afraid to 
think what he wishes. 

How we shrink from an act of our own. We live 
as others live. Custom or fashion dictates, or your 
doctor or minister, and they in turn dare not depart 
from their schools. Dress, living, servants, carriages, 
everything must conform, or be ostracized. Who 
dares conduct his household or business affairs in 
his own way, and snap his fingers at Dame Grundy? 

Many a man has marched up to the cannon’s 
mouth in battle who dared not face public opinion 
or oppose Mrs. Grundy. 

It takes courage for a public man not to bend the 
knee to a popular prejudice. It takes courage to 
refuse to follow custom when it is injurious to his 
health and morals. To espouse an unpopular cause 
requires more courage than to lead a charge in battle. 
How much easier for a politician to prevaricate and 
dodge an issue than to stand squarely on his feet like 
a man. 

As a rule, eccentricity is a badge of power, but 
how many women would not rather strangle their 
individuality than be tabooed by Mrs. Grundy? Yet 
fear is really the only thing to fear. 

WHAT MANHOOD MEANS. 

If a man would accomplish anything in this world, 
he must not be afraid of assuming responsibilities. 
Of course it takes courage to run the risk of failure, 
to be subjected to criticism for an unpopular cause, 
to expose one’s self to the shafts of everybody’s 
ridicule, but the man who is not true to himself, who 
cannot carry out the sealed orders placed in his 
hands at his birth, regardless of the world’s yes or 
no, of its approval or disapproval; the man who has 
not the courage to trace the pattern of his own des- 
tiny, which no other soul knows but his own, can 
never rise to the true dignity of manhood. All the 
world loves courage; youth crave it; they want to 
hear about it; they want to read about it. The fas- 
cination of the “blood and thunder’ novels and of 
the cheap story papers for youth are based upon this 
idea of courage. If the boys cannot get the real 
article they will take counterfeit. 

Don’t be like Uriah Heep, begging everybody’s 
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pardon for taking the liberty of being in the world. 
There is nothing attractive in timidity, nothing 
lovable in fear. Both are deformities and are repul- 
sive. Manly courage is dignified and graceful. The 
worst manners in the world are those of persons 
conscious “of being beneath their position, and trying 
to conceal it or make up for it by style.” 

Bruno, condemned to be burned alive in Rome, 
said to his judge: “You are more afraid to pro- 
nounce my sentence than I am to receive it.”— 
Young Oxford. 

* * 


The Influence of Home 


In our common generalizations about life we have 
two pregnant phrases: “A happy home,’—“The 
wicked world.” 

The home is our ideal of peace and happiness; 
the world we call all sorts of names,—“cold and 
cruel,” “sordid,” “weary,” “hard.’ But what does 
this mean? What is its real significance? It shows 
that we make use of a higher set of faculties in 
our home intercourse than we use in our world 
intercourse. Our standards are higher, our con- 
sciences are keener; we recognize our mutual duties 
and responsibilities, and strive to fulfill them. So 
patent is this that a burglar may be a good family 
man, and the largest railroad robber or political 
scoundrel remain the idol of his family. At home 
he is a Jekyll; abroad, a Hyde. 

HOME IS THE ANCHOR IN THE STRESS OF LIFE. 

Out of the love and unity of the home go forth 
into the world young men with high ideals and 
noble purposes; and presently they unlearn various 
virtues, bow to the standard of their time and place, 
and cheerfully take a hand in a national robbery- 
and-murder-in-uniform, while they would not let 
Tommy tease the cat at home. 

In private, we are fairly good people, for this 
century. In public we still struggle with habits 
of the bronze age. And yet, what advance we 
have made is due to the normal development of 
social relation in “the world,” and thence reflected 
in the sheltered chambers of “the home.” The free- 
dom of a democratic government came from the 
meetings of men outside the home. 

The justice and peace of a legalized community 
came from the meetings of men outside the home. 

The arts, the crafts, the sciences, the professions,— 
the church itself—these have all grown through 
the meetings of men outside the home. 

In our social relations we develop as human crea- 
tures; in our domestic relations we slowly manifest 
the advantages of character and condition, developed 
in social relations. 

And in this interlocking paradox man has swung 
helplessly up to the present time. Social evolution 
has brought him up to a certain stage of develop- 
ment again and again; and, when he got so far, he 
seemed unable to go farther,—a sort of fatty de- 
generation of the social tissues set in, and that civi- 
lization ended. 

The check has been the character of the indi- 
vidual. Man could not seem to grow wise and 
good beyond a certain point, so he fell. He could 
not spread his home virtues far enough. What is 
it which has checked the growth of character and 
blocked the course of civilization again and again? 
It is the position of woman. Because she had no 
range of activities, duties, interests, outside the home; 
because her growing human soul was forced to 
limit its loving to the small group of personal re- 
lations; therefore, she has missed the growth of 
brain and heart which should carry us over these 
turning points of history where all the nations have 
fallen, and lead on to a civilization where disease 
and crime shall be forgotten depths of primitive 
barbarism.—Charlotte Perkins (Stetson) Gilman. 

* * * 


What is the Matter With the Men? 


Science is the religion of the future, because it is 
accurate, progressive knowledge; this knowledge 
was gained by comparison of one substance, or cause, 
or effect, with another; it is just this same grim, 
yet beneficent spirit of comparison, that has at last 


universally germinated in the mind of the hitherto 
idiotically over-patient worker. He compares his 
hours of work, his wages, his usefulness, with those 
who work less, get more, and whose usefulness can 
only be discovered by enough demand on the im- 
agination to make at least a hundred poets. But 
even now he seems to keep up the same humble 
Godly spirit of contentment towards the economical 
position of his sister worker; therefore I feel com- 
pelled to suggest a few comparisons. Women and 
girl workers work longer hours than men and boy 
workers. Girls are taught to believe that men pro- 
tect them; these long hours are a most terrible strain 
on women, and, of course, still worse on girls; it 
breaks up the home because they never are at home 
except to drop exhausted into bed. Where is the 
manhood (?) that permits this, and does not pro- 
tect its women from this brutal, daily, hourly out- 
rage? Why does it not rise up and say “Whatever 
you do to us, at least you shall not work the life 
out of our daughters, sisters and mothers?” Women 
at home work such long hours that I suppose men 
are actually afraid that if they insisted that women 
in outside work should only work, say eight hours 
per day, that their own home slaves would want 
equally short hours, and that might curtail some of 
their own little comforts. In this city recently the 
laundry workers—women—asked to be permitted to 
work twelve hours a day! And this precious boon 
was not granted! OU, how the coming generations 
will laugh and sneer and pity our pathetic, refined 
savagery! At the same time, men, the stronger sex, 
were demanding that eight hours should be their 
working day, with wages double what women were 
getting for twelve hours’ work, and washing and 
ironing, standing up all day in a bad atmosphere, 
is worthy to be ranked as as hard and as exhausting 
labor as any done by men, in all ordinary work, 
and therefore should be paid equally well. 

Girls work in restaurants and candy stores twelve 
hours a day every day of the week; no Sunday rest 
for these poor victims of man’s government. How 
can I arouse real manly men to realize what it 
means for a girl to be away from home every day 
for twelve hours (that is, thirteen hours, including 
walking or riding there and back)? Can nothing 
make them assert their manhood and say “It shall 
not be,” or are they all cowards? It is a terrible 
thing for men to teach women to lose faith in them. 
Then there are girls that work in families and sleep 
there; their hours last as long as the “lady” chooses 
to keep them running, and many only see their own 
home and family three or four hours a week. O, 
it is terrible, and man stands indifferent or help- 
less, Which is it? Te Nhe 

San Francisco, March 5. 
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The Parcels Post 


Government operation of industries has lost its 
terrors for the modern man. But even the man who 
is not modern—the orthodox, old-fashioned econo- 
mist of whom a specimen is still occasionally found 
—admits that certain kinds of business enterprises 
may properly be carried on by a government. These 
are: 

1. Where numberless widespread operations can 
be efficiently connected, united and co-ordinated only 
in a single, all-embracing system. 

2. Where the operations possess an invariable 
routine-like character. 

3. Where they are performed under the public 
eye, or for the service of individuals, who will im- 
mediately detect and expose any failure or laxity. 

4. Where there is but little investment of capi- 
tal, so that each year’s revenue and expenditure shall 
represent the real commercial condition of the de- 
partment. 

Judged by these canons, parcel traffic is highly 
suited to public management. If the government 
cannot manage that property, it is not fit to carry 
letters—New York Journal. 
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CHALLENGE bundle rates, postpaid, per hundred, 
$2.50; per thousand, $20. 


The Old Lady’s Dream 


Dear Mr. Wilshire: Do you ever read dreams? 
Here is one as related to me that may interest some 
of your readers, but will need a word or two of 
introduction. The old lady was once a friend to 
Bryan, but lost confidence in him. One evening 
late she read in THE CHALLENGE of the offer you 
made him of the $1000 and expenses to debate. She 
said to the old man (her husband): Well, I guess. 
Billy Bryan will jump at that offer. Just to give 
all the poor people a free lecture, if nothing more,. 
for he is such a friend to the poor man. But the 
old man had been to the city, and heard you lecture, 
and had read every number of your paper, and the 
Appeals for the past year or so, and he thought 
different. 

He said Billy Bryan had too much sense to 
waste time at your expense. The cause was lost, be- 
fore the fight, and Bryan knows that you are right. 
The nation will soon own the trusts. He sees the 
matter clear and just. But he'll never set the world 
afire; nor will he meet the brave and bold Wilshire, 

THE DREAM. 
Old man, I had a dream last night; 
It seemed that Bryan was ready to fight, 
And for Mr. Wilshire got the hall. 
And all the people great and small 
And you and I were judges, too. 
With seats in front, and bonnet new. 
The crowd was large, and Wilshire there, 
Like a soldier at his post; 
But Billy Bryan did not appear. 
And the time for awhile seemed lost; 
Then I thought we'd have a social time; 
So I got up and spoke in rhyme, 
And said that Bryan is a fraud, 
He does not even fear the Lord, 
Nor does he try to kill the Trust, 
Nor work for wages, small or just; 
But Billy is in for a fight 
That makes the winner rich and bright; 
He knew full well that he would lose 
The presidential race, but he tried to blind the 

Democrats, 

And talked so freely face to face; 
He got well paid for all he said, 
And did not want the place; 
For then he would have been a slave 
The next four years at least; 
But now he’s free, his pockets full, 
And he can travel ’round the world. 
He does not need your thousand now, 
Nor would he even stop to bow. 
To those of whom he cannot answer fair, 
Nor would he trust you with his ware— 
For what cares he? if the Trust does die, 
Tis getting late and I must say goodbye, 
But only wish that I could stay 
And talk to you till break of day; 
‘then I could not half, half tell— 
The cowardice that Bryan shows, 
Nor could I picture on the wall 
The great black bear, in white sheep’s clothes, 
Just then I woke, and the old man said: 
What ails you wife; have you lost your head? 
Oh, no, I only made a speech, 
And hope that it will Bryan reach; 
For I do not think that he is just, 
Nor would I trust him with a Trust, 
But the Lord knows best, so let him rest 
Until the next campaign, 
And if he dares to fool the folk, 
I'll be after him again. 
(ll go through county, and through states, 
And tell the people all that Billy B. is out of date; 
And his trousers are too small 
To hold the silver he pretends 
Ought to be coined free, 
For he is not the poor man’s friend, 
Nor a friend to you and me; 
But Bryan is a very wise man, 
And he knows a thing or two; 
He knows that Wilshire’s in the right, 
And what he says he'll do. 
With the nation and the world, 
Success to THE CHALLENGE and all that is right 
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‘Down with fraud, and boodle and might, 
And let the Social Chariot whirl 
Through space, and time, from night till morn, 
And hasten in the Millenium’s dawn 
—A. E. B. 
March 10, Igor. 


Hing Morgan The First 


To that Monsieur Pierpont Morgan make I one of 
‘my most polite bows by reason of his cleverness. All 
of his imitators does that man surpass and surprise. 
I read the accounts of that Bob the Boor, Mayor 
of New York, which consumes fourteen pounds of 
sirloin meat at one repast and thereupon swells him- 
self out with some pride and some food until no- 
tbody can approach near him. 

While these do themselves that Monsieur Morgan 
occupies himself with eating all the iron mills. 

You will observe soon, if you regard, that all the 
world in the America becomes eventually a clerk for 
that Morgan and that Rockefeller at $12 the each by 
week. 

During the process of to gobble up the industries 
they pay much money for some brains. Sometimes 
they pay it for the reason of to shut up the mouths in 
front of the brains. 

But when that day arrives, as I write to the Small 
Journal for to Read, when that Monsieur Morgan 
finds himself the employer of all the world, he will 
pay only that which he wishes, giving to that 
Chauncey Depew ten cents by hour, and to that 
Truthful Jim Hill twenty cents. All those which 
do not approve of such prices may borrow a dock 
from the Steamer Trust and jump themselves into it 
free of all charge. 

Given that only one big organization makes all 
the trade wherein exists the need of to hustle? All 
the oil and the steak and the hammer-tacks for the 
carpet which one needs will come from that Mor- 
gan Trust and from nobody other. 

With all the industries contained in one trust there 
will be no need of the brains. Only muscles will 
be required. Just at the present large heads full 
of white brain meat are employed to acquisition prop- 
erty and empty it into the Morgan grabber-bag, but 
when all of it is there-one head; that of Morgan, 
will be sufficient to control. 

When it occurs that Monsieur Morgan controls all 
things what need will one have by example for that 
Monsieur Depew, sitting in a large office to make 
the jobs and the jokes? No need will there be of 
jobs, nor of jokes. Therefore, it will be somewhat 
essential for Depew to distance himself somewhere 
and go to work. 

A burglar which is employed in the work of to 
acquire, employs talent knowing how to operate 
some jimmies and pays that talent. But when that 
burglar has taken all that there is he needs only 
the body servants to make a few comforts for him- 
self. 

Put this into your pipe and smoke up. Large sal- 
aries are paid by the capital only while some com- 
petition proceeds. After there is no competition all 
that the capital requires were the arms and the legs. 

Put this likewise in your pipe and smoke up. In- 
dustrial monarchies are more dangerous than the 
real kings. However much that King Edward of 
England fights with a subject it is not possible for 
him to deprive such a subject of his job. But that 
King Morgan the First, once he gets upon his throne, 
will control all the jobs that exist. 

Put that into your pipe and smoke up!—AlIphonse 
Le Mouton, per Alex Kenealy, in New York Jour- 
nal. 

* *K 


Trusts to Invade India 


A Brussels dispatch to the London Mail reports 
the organization of The International Company of 
the Far East, which, it is explained, constitutes a 
trust of the principal financial houses of Europe 
and Americaand aims at acquiring all the com- 
merce of India. King Leopold of Belgium is said 
to be a secret promoter of this gigantic undertak- 
ing. If China is to enjoy all the blessings of civ- 
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ilization the empire must, of course, undergo the 
process of benevolent assimilation by trusts. ‘Not 
until the Chinese have passed through this ex- 
perience will they be full-fledged citizens of the 
world. The International Company of the Far 
East, so the Mail’s correspondent reports, has 
bought a large hotel in Shanghai, where fetes and 
receptions will be held with the object of winning 
over the mandarins and native merchants. Such 
methods are suspiciously like those which accom- 
plished lobbyists in the United States are said to 
adopt when they want to carry conviction to the 
hearts of coy statesmen. 

On the whole, the Chinaman ought to prefer this 
plan of cultivating commercial relations to that 
which has been followed by the allied armies since 
the Boxer uprising. The proposed trust may reduce 
him to a condition of commercial bondage, but at 
any rate it will not take his life. Its looting will be 
of a less violent character than the spoliation at the 
point of the bayonet to which he has been sub- 
jected by the armies of civilization, although it will 
probably be not less effective. He will not be de- 
spoiled openly, however, and the operation will 
be conducted so gracefully and adroitly that he will 
scarcely be able to tell how the plundering is done. 
Nor will the Chinaman be able to complain that ke 
has been singled out for oppression of this kind. 
The practice to which he is about to be introduced 
has long flourished in Christendom, especially in 
the United States, and when these practices are 
extended to the Celestial Empire there will be an 
added bond of sympathy between China and the 
United States. 

xk OK x 

Last year’s Italian census shows increases in popu- 
lation and birth-rate. Whereas the estimated popu- 
lation was 31,000,000, 35,000,000 turns out to be the 
actual figure, and this in spite of a loss by emigra- 
tion during the past twenty years of 5,000,000. The 
ratio of increase is high, approaching four-fifths of 
I per cent a year. The increase since the last census, 
that of 1881, is nearly 7,000,000, or 25 per cent. This 
increase is due to improvement in public sanitation 
and the consequent lessening of infant mortality. 
The Italian medical schools are among the best in 
the world, and the Italians have developed a sin- 
gular capacity for hospital organization and man- 
agement. The government has also undertaken or 
sanctioned great movements for sanitary reform. 
By introducing a good water supply, closing the old 
wells, and flushing the streets, Naples was raised in 
twenty years from the position of one of the world’s 
unhealthiest cities to that of one of the healthiest. 
The case is typical, and when the present unfortu- 
nate confusion of politics and finance is cast up 
against the Italian kingdom, this positive betterment 
of vital conditions should be remembered to its 
credit.—The Nation. 

* *K x 

One of the signs of the widespread interest is the 
consideration of the question of municipal owner- 
ship and operation of public service utilities is the 
selection of some form or some branch of the sub- 
ject for debate by college and school societies and 
for inter-collegiate debates. The state normal schools 
seem to be closer to the people and more nearly rep- 
resentative of the tendencies of thought of the solid 
body upon which depends the continuity of our in- 
stitutions. If this is so, it is evident that the people 
who have the, final decisions are searching for light 
upon this important matter, for in some phase it is 
among the most common subjects for debate, and 
for essays and orations as well.—Municipal Engi- 
neering. 

* * * 

H. Gaylord Wilshire of Los Angeles is editing 
and publishing a weekly paper called Tue CHat- 
LENGE. Recent numbers which he has kindly sent 
us are full of valuable information on the growth 
of Trusts. It is an excellent paper.—Fabian News, 
London. 

* ok x 

Nothing can work me damage except myself.—St. 

Bernard. 
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The Challenge 


% Kind Words For The Challenge From Its Readers Everywhere * 


Highland, Cal., March 21, Igor. 
H. G. Wilshire, Los Angeles, Cal.: 

Dear Comrade: Enclosed find postoffice order 
for $2.50. On receipt of same please send to my 
address five copies of THE CHALLENGE every week, 
and also send five postal subscription cards. 

Yours truly, Cuas. C. TAYtor. 


* OK OK 


Santa Rosa, Cal., March 12, Igor. 
H. Gaylord Wilshire, Esq., Editor CHALLENGE: 

Dear Sir: Inclosed please find 25 cents for sub- 
scription of CHALLENGE, after present subscription 
expires. I am well pleased with the paper. With 
best wishes, yours truly, Mrs. May P. HansHaw. 

* OK 


New York, March 12, r1got. 
Mr. H. Gaylord Wilshire, Los Angeles, Cal. : 

Dear Sir: My friend, C. F. Wingate, Esq., has 
sent me a copy of your paper, THE CHALLENGE. I 
take pleasure in sending you a copy of my Kite 
Trust. Very respectfully, L. H. Rockers. 

* * X* 


Alhambra, Cal., March 16, root. 
Mr. H. Gaylord Wilshire: 

Dear Comrade: Am much pleased with your pa- 
per, THE CHALLENGE. In its general appearance and 
nature of contents. Herewith find 50 cents for one 
year’s subscription. Wlshing you all kinds of suc- 
cess, | am fraternally yours, S. WaLtace NIMAN. 

* OK x 


Vallejo, Cal., March 15, rgot. 
H. G. Wilshire, Los Angeles, Cal.: 

Dear Sir: Enclosed you will find stamps 50 cents, 
for which please send THE CHALLENGE to J. B. Dale 
for one year. I am much pleased with your paper 
and the bold stand you have taken for public own- 
ership. Yours truly, Geo. B. CHADWICK. 

kK * xX 


Thorps Springs, Texas., March 14, 1901. 
H. G. Wilshire: 

Dear Sir: Enclosed find 50 cents for THE CHat-. 
LENGE. It is immense. Keep up a rapid fire and old 
customs, ancient traditions, party prejudices and all 
manner of political close communion will disap- 
pear. Yours for liberty and progress. 

G. H. SuHoar. 
* OK Ok 


Los Angeles, Cal., March 16, 1gor. 
H. Gaylord Wilshire: 

Dear Sir: A friend of mine gave me a copy of 
Tuer CHALLENGE a few days ago. I read every word 
in it, and was very much interested. Inclosed please 
find 50 cents for a year’s subscription. 

Very respectfully, Mrs. Turo. G. Fircu. 

1924 S. Grand Ave. 

Se fe Oe 


Woodford Me., March 16, 1901. 
Dear Comrade Wilshire: I cannot tell you how 
much I appreciate THE CHALLENGE. It is in every 
respect worthy of the support,it appears to be re- 
ceiving. I enclose another batch of names to whom 
you may send sample copies. Wishing you success, 

and lots of it, I remain, yours fraternally, 
Frep E. Irtsu. 
* *K * 


Lincoln, Neb., March 3, root. 
H. Gaylord Wilshire, Esq. : 

My Dear Doctor: You have my permission to 
publish my letter with my signature. I never write 
anonymous letters. There is nothing in my commu- 
nication but the truth, and I am told that that is 
always in order. Your paper is the warmest propo- 
sition I have struck in a long tire. Cordially yours, 

J. H. Tynpate. 
* OK OK 
Cedar City, Utah, March 9, 1901. 
H. G. Wilshire: 


Dear Comrade: I enclose $1.50 herewith for six 


subscription postals. I believe I shall have no trouble 
in getting subscribers for your neat and enterprising 
paper. Most people in this community are admirers 
of Bryan, and they are filled with amazement at what 
they term your “gall” in bearding their pet lion in 
his den, but they want your paper all the more. 
Fraternally yours, H. S. Crossy. 
* OK Ox 


New York, March 17, 1901. 
Mr. H. Gaylord Wilshire: 


Comrade: Last week I sent you a_ subscrip- 
tion, and wrote you that I will send more. Every- 


body that reads THE CHALLENGE is delighted with 
it. Enclosed find stamps for which send paper to 


David F. Nussbaum, 184 Water street, New York. 
It’s a cinch to get subscribers for THE CHALLENGE. 


SAMUEL: ZIPSER. 
kaa 


Trenton, N. J., March 17, root. 
H. G. Wilshire, “THe CHALLENGE” :— 

Dear Sir: Please find enclosed 50 cents for which 
forward to the address below your paper for one 
year. I wish to say having read one of the numbers, 
I consider it one of the best papers on Socialism 
published, and will endeavor to get all my acquaint- 
ances interested in the movement to subscribe. 

Yours fraternally, T. B. DenNIs. 
* OK Ok 


New York, March 1o, igor. 
Mr. H. Gaylord Wilshire: 
Dear Sir and Comrade: 
CHALLENGE last week, and after reading it through, 
I find that it is the brightest and best Socialist paper 
of the day. Enclosed find 25 cents, for which send 
Tue CHALLENGE to B. Lichtenberg, 125 Columbia 
street, New York city. Later on I will send more. 
I am sure THE CHALLENGE will make many converts. 
Yours for the emancipation of the working class. 
SAMUEL ZIPSER. 
* OK * 


84 Lewis Street, New York. 

Santa Cruz, Cal., March 2oth, root. 
H. G. Wilshire, Los Angeles: 

Dear Comrade: Enclosed is postoffice order for 
$1.25 for five postal cards. I expect to require more 
shortly. Enclosed is a clipping from The Examiner. 
I thought you might like to insert it in Tae CHat- 
LENGE. Yours fraternally, CHAS. WITNEY. 


[Article appears on page 10, under caption “Mayor 
Jones’ Sympathy.”—Ep. CHALLENGE. ] 


*x* *K 


Murray, Utah, March 19, 1901. 
Mr. H. Gaylord Wilshire, Editor CHALLENGE: 

Dear Sir: Please send to the following addresses 
THE CHALLENGE for one year: Dougal Adamson, 
five copies, Murray, Utah; W. J. Collins, one copy, 
Murray, Utah; and fourteen postal cards to my 
address. I will give you the addres§ of Harvey 
Bates of Trenton, Cache county Utah. I ncase you 
should send out sample literature, you might re- 
member him. 

Please find money enclosed for the amount. 

Yours truly, WittiAm Bocart. 
* OK O* 


Office of The Southern Socialist, 
Published Weekly at 50 Cents a ear. 
Louisville, Gy., March 17, 1901. 
H. Gaylord Wilshire: 

Dear Comrade: I am in receipt of several copies 
of Tue CHALLENGE. I wish to compliment you on 
the good your paper is doing. Every one who has 
seen a copy expresses their admiration, especially 
Democrats, at your boldness in challenging W. J. 
Bryan, for you know he is their “champion,” and 
they think he can knock the socks off of anybody 
who will stand up before him. They are judging 
him by his record at trust-smashing, I guess. Give 
it to him, comrade; drive him into the wilds of 


I have received Tue . 


Be gS TS NE a aE OE ET) 


Africa, if he continues to ignore you. I enclose sub- 

scription for a comrade. Yours to a finish of the 

“plutes.” Fraternally, J. L. Starx. 
*x *K * 


Springfield, Mass., March 14, 1901. 
Mr. H. Gaylord Wilshire, Los Angeles, Cal.: 

Dear Sir: The more I see of your paper the 
more anxious I am that my file shall be complete. 
Three numbers were missing in the lot which you 
sent me. Is there any way in which I can get them; 
they are January 23, February 6, February 20, i. e., 
vol. 2, Nos. 1, 3 and 5. 

I take it that five subscriptions for $1.25 is the 
substance of your CHALLENGE postal proposition. If 
so, please send papers to the following addresses. 
Fraternally, RicHarp §S. Brooks. 

* kK * 


Rugby, N. D., March 18, 1901. 
H. Gaylord Wilshire, Los Angeles, Cal.: 

Dear Comrade: I have received about half a 
dozen numbers of THE CHALLENGE, and each issue 
seems better than the previous one. It is a great 
paper, but especially so at 50 cents per annum. I 
hope you will not allow my subscription to expire 
without notifying me, as I cannot do without it. It 
seems to be a departure from the line followed by 
the general run of Socialistic publications, and will 
be likely to reach a large class of readers not here- 
tofore accessible. I enclose a list of names of per- 
sons who would make good Socialists, if we can get 
at them properly. Please send sample copies of 
THE CHALLENGE to same. 


TrmoTHy FLANNERY, _ 
Rural Route No. 1, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


* OK Ok 


Campbell, Cal., March 22, 1901. 
H. Gaylord Wilshire: 

Dear Sir: I am a Socialist boy, and I am going 
to work for your paper for a few days, as I want to 
see it meet with a glorious success. My father takes 
THE CHALLENGE, and is well pleased with it. 

I send a club of five at 25 cents each, and I add 
an additional $1.25 under the impression that I will 
thereby be entitled to your premium watch. If I 
am mistaken I stand corrected. You will hear from 
me again inside of a week. Address 

HERBERT GARD. 


[You certainly do get the watch. Hope you will 
like it and that it will keep good time.—Ep. CHAL- 
LENGE. | 

* *K X* 
Kankakee, Ill., March 14, Igor. 

Comrade Wilshire: 

Some time ago I sent you a list of names of a few 
persons I thought might be interested in your paper. 
At the same time I asked for a sample copy of THE 
CHALLENGE; I not only got the sample copy but it 
has been coming ever since. I have already spent 
so much money for socialist books and am taking 
so many socialist papers that I really cannot afford 
to take THE CHALLENGE, but I have now got so in- 
terested in it that I simply can’t do without it. I 
think, Comrade, that it was “real mean” of you to 
take advantage of me that way. I enclose 26 cents 
in postage stamps to pay for six months, anyway. 
If you can spare a few sample copies of number 8, 
which contains your challenge to Bryan, I wish you 
would do so. With these sample copies I think I 
can do the cause some good in this section and in- 


cidentally increase the circulation of THr CHAL- 
LENGE. Yours fraternally, 
E, N. RrcHarpson. 


*x* K 


To Let or For SAte—Less than cost, large mod- 
ern house, lawn, fruit, flowers, barn, sewered street 
76 feet wide; $200 cash, $20 monthly; also foothill 
ranches. Mrs. H., 408 E. 23d street, Los Angeles, Cal. 

* * x 


The voyage of the best ship is a zigzag line of a 
hundred tacks.——Emerson. 


Falling Over The Tariff Crutch 


“We have quit discussing the tariff,’ said Presi- 
dent McKinley, in an address to the Commercial 
Club of Boston, almost exactly two years ago, “and 
have turned our atttention to getting trade wherever 
it can be found.” It appears, however, that we are 
not quite through talking tariff. We may be will- 
ing to cut it as we pass it in the street, but it insists 
upon greeting old friends effusively. As we are now 
disagreeably reminded by our tariff war with Rus- 
sia, and our threatened tariff war with Germany, it 
is precisely our own tariff laws that get in our wey 
at the very moment we are going after “trade wher- 
ever it can be found.” The tariff has been a crutcii 
to American manufacturers all these years. They 
have hobbled along with it contentedly in their be- 
loved “home market,” but now that they feel strong 
enough to enter the world’s all-comers’ race, they 
cannot throw the pesky thing away. It trips them 
wp, barks their shins, and leads to all this indignant 
profanity which is now being visited upon Sccre- 
rary Gage’s head. 

But the simple fact is that it is our fiscal laws 
which are at fault. They were not made for the 
world’s trade. Exclusion, isolation, retaliation, are 
written all over them. They were designed for the 
express purpose of setting our hand against the 
world, and all the world against us. Cunningly de- 
vised clubs to beat the heads of foreigners are stuck 
here and there in our tariff legislation, and it is one 
of these which Mr. Gage has been compelled to draw 
out to belabor Russia. If not Russia, his apologists 
explain, it would have to be Germany. As it looks 
now, it will be Germany in addition, with Belgium 
thrown in to make the scrimmage more interesting. 
In other words, just as our manufacturers were 
boasting that they had the world’s trade at their 
mercy, along comes our clumsy and antiquated tariff 
laws, whose sole intent was to have nothing to do 
with “abroad,” and threaten them with serious crip- 
pling in their plans of universal commercial conquest. 
The Chicago steel men swear at the loss of their 
Russian market, just as the Chicago provision men 
curse at tariff interference with their French and 
German market; but what is it, after all, but their 
own tariff chickens coming home to roost? After 
elaborately drawing laws for forty years for the pur- 
pose of making foreign commerce impossible, we 
find that the thing actually works as it was intended, 
and sit down lamentably to tear our hair in surprise 
and rage. 

A giant attempting to wear boy’s clothes could not 
cut a more ridiculous figure than does the United 
States garbed in a ragged and outgrown protection. 
It is a very Bourbonism of tariff ignorance and sel- 
fishness which now blocks our way. No one knows 
this better than President McKinley. He has not 
“humbly held his ear to the ground,’ as Sumner 
said, without hearing that it is high time to kick 
down the ladder by which he climbed into the Presi- 
dency. He is ready for reciprocity, or free trade in 
any guise, provided it is made sweet by some other 
name. But he finds a brute protectionism squatting 
in his path, and saying, 7’"y suis, 7'y reste. Heis ina 
case very like Louis-Philippe’s when asked to pardon 
Barbes. “He has my pardon,” said that very lim- 
ited monarch; “now I will see if I can get him that 
of my ministers.” President McKinley has given his 
consent to a piercing of the tariff barrier all along 
the line by reciprocity treaties and trade agreements 
and what not; but, alack, the Senate has thrown all 
that into the waste-basket. And the Senate, in this, 
represents protection, fed fat by government favor, 
and grown insolent in its sullen selfishness. These 
protected interests, intrenched in our laws, are filled 
with a fine disdain when told about the necessities 
of our expanding foreign commerce. “What have 
you been telling us,” they say to Mr. McKinley, “ail 
these years? Was it not that the foreign market, to 
quote your own words, was the ‘poorest’ of all and 
wholly ‘delusory’? Did you not advise us and help 
us to pass laws taxing our fellow-citizens so as to 
make ourselves rich? Well, we have got the laws 
we want, and it is your business to enforce them, not 
to try to get around them by reciprocity treaties.” 
Strange that the cold selfishness which the Presi- 
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dent did more than any other to make triumphant, 
now refuses to become considerate and generous at 
his request ! 

We have no wish to gloat over mortified and an- 
gry protectionists. We shall not even remind them 
that free-traders were always predicting that they 
would fall into the very pit where they are now 
floundering. As the man said whom Charles Keene 
overheard in a tavern (a “pot-house Ruskin,” he 
wickedly called the fellow), “I ain’t a arguin’ with 
yer, I’m a tellin’ of yer.” What we tell the dazed 
protectionists is that this country has now got into 
the situation in which England was when, accord- 
ing to them, free trade was her wisest policy. “Oh, 
if we were like England,” they used to say scorn- 
fully, “able to beat the world in manufacturing, and 
needing to draw free raw materials from all na- 
tions, then we would listen to you.” But it needs 
no arguing that such is now our manufacturing su- 
premacy. We boast of it; foreigners reluctantly ad- 
mit it. And notice, too, that we have waked up the 
most wrong of all passengers in the person of Rus- 
sia. She is about where we were twenty years aga 
—on the eve, that is, of an immense industrial de- 
velopment. M. de Witte jumps at the chance to 
“mobilize Russian industrial forces,” as he puts it. 
We have, in short, affronted a proud, expanding na- 
tion, perfectly willing to try tariff conclusions with 
us. It was a piece of stupidity as huge as it would 
have been in Great Britain to vex our exporters 
when the McKinley tariff was pending. 

Yet, as we say, the blame must rest ultimately 
upon our protective legislation. That is the petard 
which hoists its own framers for international peal- 
ousy and the lex talionis, and it is working beauti- 
fully as designed. We made our fiscal legislation a 
storehouse of projectiles, and now that they are 
bursting about our own heads, we have no right 
to complain. We are swaggering about as a world- 
power, with laws fitted only to some pent-up Utica. 
We send our agents abroad to get contracts, and 
then issue orders at Washington to render their exe- 
cution impossible. We could not, as we now see, 
more cleverly have followed Franklin’s “Rules for 
Reducing a Great Empire to a Small One.”—The 
Nation. 

This is very well put from the free-trade 
standpoint, but it is, of course, entirely short of 
the mark. Of course, we admit that Secretary 
Gage has made a fool of himself, hut the point 
is, suppose we had “free trade,” will The Na- 
tion please explain what good it will do us? 
We think both protection and free trade fail- 
ures. 

*K OK OK 

Turee Macazines You CANNotT AFForp To Do 
Wirnout: “La Patria’ advocates the dismember- 
ment of large empires and the multiplication of small 
nations. “The Eagle and the Serpent,” an organ of 
Emersonian egoism; a journal for free spirits and 
for spirits struggling to be free. “Life and Beauty,” 
a magazine which instructs its readers how to be 
their own doctors. In its columns the leading ac- 
tresses and authors tell how they keep young and 
beautiful. Samples of these three magazines for 12 
cents U. S. stamps. Address “Life and Beauty,” 26 
Clovelly Mansions, Gray’s Inn Road, London, W. C., 
England. 

* OK OK 
Socialism Defined 


A theory of society that aims to secure the recon- 
struction of society, increase of wealth, and a more 
equal distribution of the products of labor through 
the public collective ownership of labor and capital 
(as distinguished from property) and the public col- 
lective management of all industries. Its motto is 
“Everyone according to his deeds.”—Standard Dic- 
tionary. 

* Ok Ox 


Tue CHALLENGE will remain in its present 
form of sixteen pages. 

The subscription price, however, will prob- 
ably be shortly advanced to one dollar. 

Don’t lose any time if you wish to get on 
board for one year for fifty cents. 
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COLORS ¥ ¥ 
Changes Old or 


New Pine Floors or 
Woodwork to 

Hardwood Color 
Oak, Cherry, Ma- 
hogany, &c. 

Dries over Night 
Wears lite Cement 
Large size $1.00 Small size 60 cents 


“Floor SHINE FLOOR 


RG 


Transparent ‘“‘Floor-Shine’ ’for 
Linoleums @ Hardwood floors 


Send for free booKlet and color card 


Floor:Shine Co. St. Louis Mo. 


iNew 


—— 
' Saas 
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Express Train 
Service 


The Lake Shore furnishes a fast ex- 
press train service for persons desiring | 
to trave] at high rate af speed. 


This service is punctual. It.is, also, 
the most complete of any raliway be- 
tween the east and west. al thes 

T trains run ween th ties 
of (cig Tbkcdo: leveland, Bute. 
New York and Boston. 

| Their service may be used with equal 
advantage for all points east and west. 

They are run in connection with the 
New York Central to and from New 
York City; and Boston & Albany R.R. 
to and from Boston. 

' Among them are the famous “‘Lake 
Shore Limited’’ and the ‘‘Chicago, New 
York and Boston Special.” 

The Lake Shore “Book of Trains” is 
desizned to give particulars about these 
trains, sent free to any address by 


4. J. SMITH,G.P &T.A., Cleveland, O, 


‘POSTALS” 
are all righ; 
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You are too engrossed with foreign affairs, Uncle Sam. Take a look around your 
own country! —The Philadelphia North American. 


1 a Man Earn a Million a Year? 


HE question whether anybody could really earn a million 
dollars in his life-time used to be a favorite theme for 
discussion, and there were many who insisted that no 
such achievement was possible. 

We have made such progress now that we are ready 
to discuss the question whether any man can earn a mil- 
lion dollars, not in a life-time, but every year. Mr. 
Charles M. Schwab, the head of the new Steel Trust, is 
to draw that salary. Will he earn it? 

If the steel industry were controlled by the com- 
munity he would not. Under such conditions, no doubt, 
Mr. Schwab would be glad to do for $100,000 a year 

everything that he is to do now for a million. But with things as they 
are, there seems no reason to doubt that he will earn all he will get. 
In fact, if he were not going to earn it he would not get it, for Mr. 
Morgan and his associates are not distributing million-dollar salaries in 
charity. They never spend anything that does not promise to come 
back to them with at least a fair profit. ‘They expect to draw dividends 
from their investment in Mr. Schwab just as much as from their invest- 
ments in iron mines. Their view was clearly and logically expressed 
at the meeting at which the salary question was settled, when an official 
of the National Tube Company said: 

“Mr. Schwab will earn every cent of it for the corporations. The 
amount sounds large, and is large, but the price paid for anything is 
but relative, and if you can buy several millions for one million you are 
getting them cheap. 

“By his special knowledge of the business and his acquaintance 
with the enterprise, Mr. Schwab will save for us at least $5,000,000 
a year in the consolidation of officers and reduction of working ex- 
penses.” 

If John Smith invested $15,000,000 in the Steel Trust’s 7 per cent 
preferred stock he would draw over a million dollars a year without 
doing anything. Mr. Schwab’s abilities are worth more to the Trust 
than John Smith’s $15,000,000, and it is only fair that they should bring 
their owner something like as good returns. 

Although a million dollars a year is said to be the highest salary 
ever paid in this country, it is so only in a narrowly technical sense 
of the term “salary.” John D. Rockefeller’s income of $25,000,000 a 
year, or so, is practically a salary, paid to him for organizing and man- 
aging the oil business of the United States. It is not an income from 
investments, for Mr. Rockefeller had no capital when he entered the 
business. The only difference between his case and that of Mr. Schwab 
is that Mr. Schwab manages the steel business for capitalists who fix 
his earnings at a million dollars a year, neither more nor less, while Mr. 
Rockefeller worked for himself and took everything there was to get. 

The President of the United States draws $50,000 a year. Mr. 
Rockefeller, president of the United Trusts, draws $25,000,000. 

Lieutenant-General Nelson A. Miles, commander of the army of 
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the United States, is paid $11,000 a year. Field Marshal Charles M. 
Schwab, commander of a single one of the armies of the trusts, has an 
annual salary of a million dollars. 

The Chief Justice of the United States earns $10,500 a year. The 
chief counsel of any one of a dozen corporations earns ten times as 
much. 

The army of the United States numbers a hundred thousand men 
in time of war, and between fifty and sixty thousand in time of peace. 
The armies of the railroads number over a million. 

Where are the real powers of government in this country likely 
to be found ?—New York Journal. 

* * OX 
FREE (?) AMERICA 


Written for THE CHALLENGE. 


Free public lectures on Socialism every 
Sunday evening at Woodmen’s Hall, 125 
South Spring street, Los Angeles. 
America: My native land, 

Is ever dear to me. 

I am not under king or czar, 

Yet cannot say I’m free. 
Though to a prince I do not bow, 

Nor shout “God save the King!” 
I’m forced, as are my fellow-men, 

To help support a “ring.” 


Wie Die wie ls ae lle Bile eile lhe 
“THE SALT OF SALTS” M 


17% BBEY'S: 
ci SALTI 


| vescent 
2 The Salt Extracted from the Juices of Fresh Fruils Y 
€ 
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We labor most incessantly, 
Producing all we need, 
To keep ourselves and families, 
Quite comfortable indeed. 
We've builded homes enough for all, 
And raised our corn and wheat, 
We've raised our cattle, sheep and hogs; 
More than we all could eat. 


| FOR LA GRIPPEs- 
2 A teaspoonfpilin a tumb- 
ler of water night 
3 and morning. 
Rev. John C. Cook, Chaplain, St. Joseph’s & 
Hospital, Keokak, Ia., says. ‘* Your Salt has &. 
been ‘‘all in ail’”” as claimed. It has been 


most beneficial in cases of depression, de- 


i i i ailroads 
Wemeibniltedisiipoians talgads rangement of the stomach and liver. and 


Invented great machines, 


2 above all; helpful after severe operations, to 
Made clothing, shoes; ten thousand | every patient. Ithas been recommended by 
things. the doctors of the Keokuk Medical College, 


with whom we are connected, as an excellent 

remedy for colds and grippe.” & 

Sold by most druggists, or sent by mail. 
25c., 50c., $1.00 per bottle. 


Just think what this all means! 
Wealth is produced by labor. 
Does labor own these things? 
If so, why do not all who work 
Get all their labor brings ? 


THE ABBEY EFFERVESCENT SALT CO., 
Room 1,9 Murray street, New York. 


Booklet free on requests __ 
Be aE OE EE BE AE RE 


No, labor does not own one-fifth 
Of what it has produced, 
An idle class has filched the rest, 
And thus is labor “fleeced.” 
We see our fellow-men in want; 
Their children cry for bread. 
Some have not clothes to keep them 
warm; 
No place to lay their head. 


| Best Natural Aperient 


God made the earth and all herein, 
For all men—not a few. 
’Tis wrong that we should keep our- 
selves, 
Those drones and idlers, too. 
Let all the people own all means 
Of production (’tis but just), 
Distribute goods to suit their needs, 
And have one common “trust.” 


is a “friend indeed”? (the next 
morning) to diners-out. 


It cures CONSTIPATION | 
and BILIOUSNESS 


America: My native land, 
Will be more dear to me, 

When Socialism rules the land, 
And all indeed are free. 

Until that time (’tis drawing near), 
We must support that “ring,” 

(Not by our votes, but by our work), 
As if it were a king. 


W. G. CANFIELD. 


Be sure its—“Hunyadi Janos’’— | 
use the full name. 


Label on bottle is BLUE with | 


RED CENTRE panel. 
Oakton, Mo. ‘ 
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Inverting Light 

The tendency of the employment of 
diffused light for illumination is shown 
in a new inclosed arc lamp, in whch 
the arm is inverted. The outer globe 
is removed and a cone reflector is sus- 
pended beneath the lamp, by means of 
which all the light is thrown upward to- 
ward the ceiling. The Iamp is said to 
have a long life and great durability. 
It will burn on any circuit. While or- 
dinarily the inclosing of the arc in an 
opalescent globe increases the diffusion 
of light, there are certain conditions un- 
der which the use of an inverted lamp is 
very desirable, for instance, in machine 
shops, where there is likely to be great 
strain on the eyesight of the operators. 
In such cases it is a great advantage 
that the apartment can be illuminated 
ean the source of light being visi- 
ble. 


Your 
Chairs 


and 


Tables 


Direct from 
Our Factory 


(No retailer's profits), and you have the best at first, 

cost. Exclusive per i (not found in stores). On 

approval, fieight paid; returned at our expense if 

not satisfactory. Artistic Catalogue Free. 
COLONIAL FURNITURE CO. 

27 South Division Street, Grand Rapids, Mich» 
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